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Two pounds of Quaker Oats 
contain as much nourishment as six 
pounds of meat. 

Two pounds of Quaker Oats cost 
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All doctors know that it is more 
healthful. You will like it. 
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PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 
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Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitfe within cat wen Oo ent nerve on 


hin cannot be genuine. 


not ian any nameless “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
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they are CART 


(MsTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL,” APARTMENTS:| THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLLEGE OF 


SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. . 
16 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, | 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


This First-Class Hotel is 
business or Swimmndaae 


Telephone No. 8,696. 
Telegraphic Addvres, " Exterior, London.” 
8. @. OHALELBY & SONS, Prorzierons, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


We pepcintet #amily Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectrio ; 


Excellent 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 


boarding terms. Apply—Manacrness. 


THE COMING 


Has now come, A post 
cardto W. PRETTY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an Illustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the ir- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 2: 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Som 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the casc, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happ:- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Atiimson, 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
rsvarn for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d, 


PHYSICAL CULTORE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 


HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, and 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. ' 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings ode pepewe teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The cong 2 is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘*The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Health 
and Physical Culture. 

Students are admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss ANSTEY, 
“The Leasowes,” 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 8/11, 
4-Button. 

yy Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
4-Button. 


2\. 
| Price Lists free 
/ onapplication. 


Of any 


‘love and in friendshi 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Tue man who always looks before he leaps 
never leaps. 
* * * 
Master: “ What! both want a holiday to- 
morrow? I can’t spare you both ut once. 
Mary, you can have to-morrow, and John the 


next day.” John: “Thank you, sir, but we 
wanted to get married, and I’m afraid, sir, it 
can’t be done that way.” 


* * * 


He: ‘I'd just as lief be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb.” She: ‘“ Well, you'll be hung 
for neither; you'll be hung for a calf or 
nothing.” 

* * 


As Exampiep. — She (despairingly) 7: §M 
family was always economical, and I am a living 
example.” He (sympathetically): ‘ Indeed 
How so?” She: “I was born on Christmas 
Day, and my birthday and Christmas presents 
have always been combined.” 

* * * 

‘* TaLK about the police being incapable,” said 
he, ‘“‘look how quickly they have broken up 
that crowd. It is melting like ice before a 
furnace.” ‘You are mistaken, my friend,” 
replied the man of observation, “ there is not a 
policeman in sight.” ‘‘ What is it, then ?’’ 
‘Merely an outdoor entertainment of some 
kind, and one of the performers is just going 
round with the hat.” 

* * * 


A Bap Barearn.—Irate Customer: ‘“ That 
chair you sold me a month ago is a perfect 
swindle!’”’ Auctioneer: ‘‘How so, madam ?” 


Irate Customer: ‘‘The covering has begun to 
wear already in places, and shows the springs.” 
Auctioneer (with gentle depreciation): ‘‘ Ah, 
but my dear madam, don’t you remember that 
I particularly mentioned the fact that those 
fine springs would outlast the chair ?” 

* * * 


Tue Wetcome CHILp.—We were entirely in 
and in working alliance 
with each other, and about every fresh day 
added sorserne our mutual dependence and 
helpfulness. is is mentioned as part of the 


record not only because of the direct influence 


such a state has on the character and physique 
of a nascent child, but because two people so 
related can readily enlarge their circle of two 
to a circle of three interests, and feel affordable 
whatever the new third, or the new fourth, 
needs most. Then in a surprisingly short time 


‘the new third is not merely receiving, but is 


eager to share and aid, and real society is born 
over again in a home. 
* * ® 


Tue German legends of the origin of the 
Christmas tree are the most interesting, as 
they come from the borderland of history, when 
the pagan and the Christian ways and customs 
were overlapping. The most beautiful of all is 
the legend of St. Winifred, ‘‘ The Apostle of 
Germany.” St. Winifred was an English 
knight, of the eighth century, who had left his 
own fair land of Wessex, to wander through 
the German forests and preach of the new 
Gospel to those who would listen. One bright 


winter night, on entering a forest in Saxony, © 


the knight, with his few followers, came upon 
a group of men and women, worshippers of 
Thor. They had met together in the shadow of 
the ‘“‘Thunder Oak,” to celebrate the death 
night of the sun-god with human sacrifice. No 
sooner had the child selected for the victim 
been seized and led to the altar, than Winifred 
rushed forward, rescued it, and with might 

blows chopped down the “Thunder Oak.” As 
the great oak fell, Winifred discovered just back 
of it, standing green and erect, a young fir tree, 
with its slender spire pointing to the stars. 
Turning to his followers, he said, ‘‘ From this 
night this little tree shall be your holy tree. 
Tt is the wood of peace, for your houses are 
built of it. It is the sign of endless life, for its 
leaves are ever green. It points to heaven, 
and shall be called the tree of the Christ-child.” 
The tree was then cut down, and taken in state 
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One Penny Weebly. 


@ Book of the our. 


THE “SOLDIER’S | 
FRIEND’S”’ LIFE RECORD. | 


Miss Saran Rosinson, “the Soldier's Friend,” | 
has done well to record her own life’s work. 
No one but herself could possibly have accom- 
plished the task. She tells us that she has not 
trusted to her memory alone, but has read 
through the carefully kept journals extending 
over forty-three years. She tells her tale in a 
simple, manner, but nothing can 
prevent it from being a most wonderful tale, 
honourable to herself in the highest degree, and 
interesting to us all in its proof of remarkable 
organising power, ability to teach and lead men 
in religion, and capacity for managing large 
sums of money on the part of one 

of our sex. The perusal of this life- 
record should go far to prove the 
fitness of women for the ministry of 


n. 

Miss Robinson was a daughter of 
&® man of independent means, whose - 
father had been able to make some 
considerable fortune as goldsmith and 
jeweller to the East India Company 
in its palmiest days. The sketch of 
Miss Robinson's father, an idle valetu- 
dinarian, is very amusing. He was 
exceedingly religious, with high Cal- 
vinistic views and Puritan tendencies. 
The family training was of the stern 
and severe order which was fashion- 
able in the early part of the century. 
She remembers going to see her 
father on her fifth birthday with a 
feeling of great importance arising 
from the fact that she had reached 
such a mature age.- 

‘* Papa’s study was on the landing; 
the door stood ajar, and hearing my 
voice, he called me in. I told him, 
‘T am five years old.’’ He faced round 
from his great Bible and said in a 
solemn voice, ‘ Lord, who shall abide 
in Thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell 
in Thy holy hill?’ I faltered out, 
‘I don’t know.’ Then still more im- 
pressively he went on: ‘He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righ- 
teousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart, mind that, my dear,’ and so turning | 
back to his reading, he left me free to_escape.” 

This father held the severe and awful doc- 
trines of Calvinism, and was equally cold and 
rigid in daily life. Yet this sternness towards 
others was accompanied by dandified dress, | 
valetudinarianism and every sort of indulgence | 
towards himself. No wonder his little daughter | 
did not find religion so presented either inspiring 
or comforting. She says of her childhood :— 

‘* My father was, to my little heart, a great, 
inexorable, though righteous faith. I cannot 
recall one feeling of love towards him until long | 
past childhood. 

‘‘I remember the first letter I ever wrote 
him ; after signing myself, with some twinges 
of conscience, Your affectionate child, it was 
quite a relief when he pointed out that this was 
‘too flippant,’ and wished me always to sign, 
Your dutiful daughter. I am sure he spent 


* “A Life Record,” by Sarah’ Robinson. London: Nisbet | 
& Co., Berneis-street. Price 6s. 


hours in prayer for his children, and took great 
8 to de a system by which we were to 

» brought up, but he had no understanding of 
that sweet word fatherly; no presents, no 
praise, no notice taken of birthdays, no caresses, 
no little treats or surprises, no smiles, but such 
remarks as ‘ Ah, foolishness is bound up in the 


| heart of a child,’ ‘Childhood and youth are | 


vanity.’ 

‘* We children were never comforted when we 
hurt ourselves, our parents kissed us twice a 
day when we went to wish good morning and 
good night, that was all we know of kissing. I 

ave often thought it was a great mistake not 
to treat us children as reasonable beings, but 
to expect us to believe ‘the powers’ infallible, 
giving no reason for wa bee that was decreed. 
If they had stated my head must be cut off I 


should have supposed it in some way righteous. 
All this tended to confirm my dread and hatred 
dged Him 


of God the Father in Heaven, as I ju 


by my earthly father, only I thought God must 
be infinitely more dreadful. The remembrance 
of my childish feelings has made me very 
careful all my life never to disappoint or 
deceive any child, nor even to chill the happi- 
ness of any.” 

At ten years old she was sent to school in 
Brighton, where she was so uncomfortable 
and unhappy that self-pity took possession of 
her. She cried herself to sleep night after 


night with sorrow for herself; yet she be- | 


lieves that she learnt nothing of any use, and 
being constantly made to sit upon seats 
without any backs brought on the spinal com- 


plaint from which she has been a sufferer all | 


her life. Though she declares she was a most 


Sere 
pocket-money, snubbed, lonely, and dull. For 
no reason except that this girl was so miserable, 
Sarah Robinson devoted herself to her. “I 
fear,”’ she says, “it only added to Emma's 
mortification to be championed by a smal] and 
decidedly naughty girl, but I meant well and 
she did not repulse me. Others said it was 


nothing but my contrariness made me take up 
with her.” 


She was a perfect terror to her schiool- 
mistresses—always in mischief, and, at the 
same time, was unpopular with her school- 
fellows. 


‘‘T never made a friend, never grew socit 
while my assaults on the big girls who 
teasing and ¢o! - 


escape 

fire, and scaled the garden wall 
what was on the other side. I 
the whole house, from the attics to the 
coal-hole, and.went into the kitchen to 
see if the servants were friendly. (They 
were not.) ‘I really do not know what 
you can be thinking of,’ was the head 
teacher's constant remark. 

‘‘One day when we had been taken 
out a very long walk to Kemp Town, 
walking two and two in the usual style, 
T hed clapoed 6 tall young lady in the 
face and smashed her bonnet upon 
some provocation, and was sentenced 
to walk all the way back, with my 
hands tied behind me, at the tail of 
the procession, two teachers forming 
the rear-guard. Instead of crying, 
I became Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
led through Rome in fetters, and stalk - 
ing along in such a dignified manner 
that I was voted a hardened -little 
wretch. Another time, locked up for 
half a day in the large half-dark 
linenroom, with bread and water, I 
took down the girls’ Sunday dresses, 
which hung there all the week, an? 
made therewith a bed on the floor for 
a long and refreshing sleep. One 
spiteful girl had told me a ghost haunted 
this room, but it did not visit me. 

‘* T was deprived of a whole quarter's 
pocket-money for throwing an ink- 
bottle at one girl, and spoiling her 
dress. I was made to buy a new 
spelling-book for another, use I 
had disfigured hers with numerous 
sketches of imps. I would be found 
disgracing the school procession on 
the promenade by being without gloves, or 
wearing one boot and one shoe. I intro- 
duced a new art into the school—that of 
casting little figures and imps in lead. I had 
brought from home some slabs of chalk, a 

uantity of lead, and an iron ladle. You had 
first to scrape out your mould in the chalk, 
| then fill it with melted lead. My genius was 
not appreciated as it deserved, and my ‘plant’ 
| all confiscated before long. Was it my fault if 
girls poured hot lead over their own hands and 
feet in their stupid attempts ?” 

Aggravating and naughty as the school-girl 
here depicted so frankly must be admitted to 
have been, it is impossible not to see the germ 
of future most valuable qualities in the self- 


willed, self-pitying, independent, fearless child. 


uncompanionable child, and did not like any- | One of the difficulties to grapple with in bring- 
body there, the future philanthropist became ing up children is that some of the qualities 
apparent in her attention to one poor girl there, that are most annoying in little ones under 
an orphan. kept at the school out of charity, ; tutelage are most valuable in mature, self- 
remaining there during the holidays, having no | governing life; and that a strong will, a defiance 


ef er | 
| 


4 


of fear, a carelessness as to popularity, an 


indifference to recognised proprieties, vexatious 
and unamiable in a child, will help to make the 
fine, strong, leading, reforming citizen of the 
future. Those tendencies, therefore, must be 
judiciously trained and pruned, and not simply 
crushed and antagonised — must be placed 
under the guidance of the conscience and the 
affections, and not treated as criminal or 
even faulty in themselves. Miss Robinson’s 
life work demanded in unbounded measure self- 
reliance, strong will, courage, indifference to 
the approval or censure of those around her, 
and a tame, meek, docile school-girl would not 
have grown up to fill the same place as she has 
taken. Happily, conscience and piety came to 
take the reins of her wilfulness and self-direct- 
ing and self-poised consciousness; and the 
ground that seemed to her schoolmistresses 
covered with weeds proved able to produce 
an equally luxuriant growth of wisdom and 


It was during the year at school that, at the 
early age of ten years, she was deprived by 
death of her mother. After this her spinal 
complaint rapidly developed, and became the 
most prominent feature in her life. Treatment 
was continuous until she was 22 years of age. 
“Often I thought I could bear my spinal 
trouble better if it were not for my doctors, and 
I had a fellow feeling for that poor thing who 
had ‘suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent, all she had, was nothing better, 
but rather grew worse.’”’ ; 

The valetudinarian father gave her every 
‘* advantage ” of professional treatment. Accus- 
tomed himself to enjoy constant fussing over 
by doctors, he willingly gave his suffering 
daughter every attention of the same sort. The 
victim says :— 

‘“‘In bygone years the pater had really 
enjoyed going the round of London doctors, 
none of whom could discover what was wrong 
with him. One testily said: ‘Mr. Robinson, 
there’s no more the matter with your head than 
with the Angel Gabriel’s.’ Another told him if 
he had to break stones for his living he would 
not know he possessed a head at all. So he 
doctored himself—invented an apparatus to 
wear outdoors for keeping his head in an 
upright Daca indoors he lived on a 
couch, his own invention, the different 


parts movable according to the position he. 


wished to take, with a table to correspond. 
There, in a corner of the dining-room, he lived 
his life apart, reading, writing, praying, 
meditating, even eating, on his couch, and, 
being deaf, took no part in the con- 
versation at meals. His infirmity exempted 
him from the magistracy, grand jury, 
and other duties of a country gentle- 
man. His reading consisted of the Times, 
medical books, old divines, such as Owen, 
Howe, Goodwin and Charnock, and his Bible 
through and through continually. His farm— 
no, estate—was his chief recreation; on every 
fine day he might be seen riding at a walking 
pace on a fat, intelligent white pony, holding 
up & green sunshade over his head, and opening 
gates with its crooked handle, sometimes with 
the bailiff walking by his side bellowing forth 
information, but more often alone. Whenever 
he encountered me, also solitary, it was just 
‘ Well, Sarah,’ on his part, and a smile and 
little nod on mine, as we went our respective 
ways. 

‘*Now, my spinal complaint revived the 
pater’s strange pleasure in consulting doctcrs, 
and he took me himself to one London surgeon 
after another, seeming quite in his element 
arguing with them and trying their patience 
during the examinations to which I philosophi- 
cally submitted. Several methods and forms 
of spinal apparatus, all costly and painful, 
were tried in turn during the next few years; a 
dreadful amount of money was spent, and much 
useless suffering endured by poor me—though 


even this was better than school. For fifteen | 
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cram and lacing 
it wes teonght that even if I lived to woman. 
pool I should be helplessly confined to a 
couch.” 

After a protracted period of being screwed up 


in a heavy and painful support, it was finally 
settled that nothing could be done for her. 
Her father consented that she should be 
worried with no more treatment. Although 
she has had to wear all her life a very 
uncomfortable steel support, she absolutely 
refused to follow the doctor's advice to pass 
her whole life in a reclining position, but for 
some years she has had to lie down for a great 
part of her time, and it has been no unusual 
thing for her, when out walking, to have to sit 
down on a doorstep for a time in utter exhaus- 
tion from pain. It is needless to point out how 
this continual pain and weakness increases the 
merit and wonder of her life’s work, nor how 
tremendous is the will-power that has borne up 
and worked on through such agony. 

She was born on a notable day, that on which 
slavery was abolished in our West Indian 
possessions — August 1st, 1884. She was, 
therefore, seventeen in 1851, when she passed 
through that mental experience jwhich by no 
means comes to every Christian, but is never for- 
gotten when it occurs, a sudden call to conversion, 
followed by an assurance of salvation. It must 
be remembered that she was brought up by a 
Calvanistic father, and believed that a select 
number of favoured persons were elected, 
before their own birth and notwithstanding 
their conduct, to salvation, and the whole of 
the rest of mankind were foredoomed to 
eternal damnation. It came like a new revela- 
tion to her when she heard a preacher, choosing 
for his text, ‘‘ Abide in Me,” urge that Jesus 
Christ had offered salvation to all, and would 
take any who wished to come to Him and draw 
them to Himself. ‘‘ The desire thrilled through 
my heart, as I believed in the possibility of 
getting salvation, and I said inwardly to the 
Lord Jesus Christ that I did come to Him. For 
months I prayed and searched the Scriptures, 
uutil God showed me the way of salvation and 
gave me the assurance of eternal life. I have 
never been allowed to doubt it since.” 
The preacher who had brought her this 
comfort was a Church of England priest, 
and she desired to attend his services, 
which made it necessary for her to speak to her 
father about her new feelings. ‘‘ The interview 
was difficult from having to shriek my most 
sacred feelings into his deaf ear. He said I 
was & ‘stony ground’ hearer, too confident, had 
not been ploughed up by conviction of sin ; he 
thought I had better wait for evidences, lest I 
should eat and drink damnation to myself. It 
did not trouble me much, because I meant now 
not to go by what anyone said.” 

Tract distributing and cottage readings were 
her first form of work, followed by a night 
school for rough girls, a mothers’ meeting, and 
membership of a temperance society. She 
signed the pledge in 1861, after hearing a 
lecture by the Rev. Newman Hall. Up till then 
she had taken wine regularly by medical orders, 
and her father was so irritated by her stopping 
it that he offered her £50 to give up her new 
total abstinence habits. 

‘* But I have never broken my pledge, though 
at first I often had to leave the table when 
others were taking wine, the smell making me 
irritable and almost tearful. Who can tell that 
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of time? Now, thank God, total abstinence 
among Christian workers is nothing unusual, 
but at that time one continually met those who 
said they had tried it, but their health, or the 
doctor, forced them to give it up; my example 
did help some to persevere, my own convic 

being that nothing short of two years is a fair 
trial. One has to realise that body as well as 
soul belongs to God, and that He can, and will, 
give the mastery over habit. I am sure my 
‘eae _ —— my head clearer, my temper 
ess irritable, and my staying power greater, 
than if I had sh aenel to work under stimulant, 


which generally means overworking.”” 

It is at all events certain that had she not 
been herself an abstainer she could never have 
done her work amongst the soldiers, so many of 
whom found drink their worst enemy, and with 
whom the first step needed was to take this 
stumbling-block out of the path. 

Sarah Robinson's special life work was, as 
usual, opened to her by slow degrees- 
She tells, amongst the many amusing 
reminiscences of her childhood, necessarily 
passed over here, of her first meeting 
with an “old soldier,” to whom she surrepti- 
tiously gave her one bright shilling, only to 
learn that he had sold the linen also given him 
to the barman at the village inn and got 
riotously drunk there. The removal of her 
father’s home to the neighbourhood of Alder- 
shot when she was 27 years old, brought real 
soldiers much under her notice. She found 
that the inhabitants of Guildford hated soldiers, 
who were often billeted on them on the march 
to and from the camp. She thought this was 
unjust, and soon got into the habit of visiting 
the men at their billets to talk to them and 
give them fruit and other little things. “I 
was thought a really dreadful person to do such 
a thing,” but the men’s ready ay preciation and 
her own obstinate spirit made her persevere, 
and by-and-bye she became aware that tee- 
totallers and excellent men in every way were 
to be found in the ranks. 

‘¢To enter into this one must realise how 
badly soldiers were thought of at that time by 
the general public—treated as outcasts, 
shunned by ag Pe pe people. No Soldiers’ 
Institutes, no Soldiers’ Friends, no reading 
rooms of coffee rooms inside barracks ; the 
only persons interested in their spiritual wel- 
fare—besides the Military Chaplains—being the 
Army Scripture Readers, who continually 
found their efforts neutralised by the. over- 
whelmi forces of evil which beset the 
soldier wherever stationed. 

‘‘ At Aldershot, where 14,000 to 18,000 troops 
were quartered, there were but four Scripture 
Readers, and not one safe place of resort out- 
side the camp. A perfect network of public- 
houses, low music-halls, dancing saloons, and 
vile houses entrapped the soldier who went in 
any direction outside his own lines, and the 
emissaries from these dens could even go into 
the camp to entice the men. A Christian 
officer quartered there at that -time wrote, 
‘ Nothing that was ever said of the abounding 
wickedness cowld go beyond the reality.’ Yet 
when Captain Pilkington-Jackson was sent 
down to report upon the moral condition of the 
place for the information of Parliament, an 
indignation meeting was held by the towns- 
people to protest against his statements. 
© Men. loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.’ Those who made money 
by the vice of the place were the most indignant 
at having it exposed.” 

Miss Robinson’s association with soldiers 
grew gradually closer. She was asked by a 
man whose wife’s three brothers were in a 
regiment in India, to open a correspondence 
with that regiment, which was “kept up very 
happily till their return home.” This corre- 
spondence plan was extended to a very large 
number of persons ‘who felt concern about 


I might not have grown too fond of it in course | their souls,” many of whom she never saw. 
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‘I scarcely ever met with anything in print to 
meet the case of those who wrote to me.” 
Some preaching, too, she began about this time 
—breaking down in her first address, but perse- 
vering and becoming fluent. 


The great business of her life opened upon her 
when she was about thirty; all before had been 
but preparation. She was not the leader of 
the pioneer effort, but she was closely associated 


with it from the first, doing that useful subter- 


ranean work that is of as much importance as 


that of the more prominent posts. Let Miss 
Robinson tell how it came about :— 


“* 1862 will always be remembered by me, a8 


the year I first attended Barnet Conference, 
and e acquainted with the beloved Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennefather, and others of the 
excellent of the earth. On the first afternoon 
a sweet-looking Quakeress came up to me and 
said: ‘ Will thee tell me thy name? I like thy 
face. . . .’ It was thus I was introduced 
to Mrs. Daniell, an officer’s widow, who had 
ina ted — : oeagry =_ had 
now urged by the secretary of the Country 
Towns Mission toadopt Aldershot. Itoldher how 
we had been praying at Guildford the past two 
years, and how + the need was for some de- 
voted worker at the camp. Mrs. Daniell was quite 
deaf, using an ear-trumpet, and had a delicate 
look about her which reminded me of my 
mother. I became her devoted handmaid 
during that Conference week, thinking, praying, 
and speaking of nothing but Aldershot. (I have 
often thought since how troublesome she must 
have felt me). I was delighted to hear all 
who talked with Mrs. Daniell urging her to 
undertake this work, while I kept saying, 
‘ There, 2 see, you must go, you must go.’ 
She could only reply, ‘My aisas Miss Robia- 
son, you take my breath away.’ 


“‘T returned to Guildford thankfully believing 
that our prayers for Aldershot were being 
answered, and within a fortnight heard from 
Mrs. Daniell that she had decided to go there 
at once, as a Christian: friend, Dr. Cay, of the 
_ Coldstream Guards, was there with his is amare 

It would fill a book to tell of God’s ess to 
His devoted child, who went to this strange 
work ‘in weakness and in fear and in much 
trembling.’ He ag reg the heart of 
® motherly widow, lady at Brighton, of 
good means and position, to go with Mrs. 
Daniell and take care of her. He caused a 
gentleman, owning land at Aldershot, to give a 
valuable site for the Mission Hall, and his ser- 
vices as architect. He commanded another of 
his stewards to give £1,000 at the outset, while 
smaller sums from others flowed in abundantly. 
He smoothed her path into the camp, causing 
chaplains and offisers to welcome her efforts. 
Best of all, He gave her sowls. Several young 
officers were converted at the earlier drawing- 
room aie, and soon a band of over forty 
men, whose hearts God had touched, officers, 
non-commissioned officers and privates, were 
working throughout the camp and town in con- 
junction with Mrs. Daniell’s missionary. I was 
privileged to be in close touch with this work 

rom the commencement, not a week passing 
without my either hearing from Mrs. Daniell or 
visiting Aldershot. . . . 


“I dwell on all this because I was getting 
training and teaching and blessing there. One 
of my functions was to act as a go-between for 
the soldiers downstairs and Mrs. Daniell up- 
stairs. Their extreme shyness in those early 
days, and the difficulty ‘hey felt in speaking 
through her ear-trumpet, was most distressing. 
As an insignificant person who could write their 
letters for them, and attend to their small 
wants, they felt at home with me, and, unless 
attending to Mrs. Daniell’s requirements, I 
spent all my time among them.” 


When Mrs. Daniell’s Institute was opened, 
the whole of the business details fell by natural 
gravitation into Miss lRobinson’s hands. 
Numerous guests of all ranks were received, 
and a multitude of details had to be arranged 


by the capable brain hidden out of sight. All 
went off well. 
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‘My last achievement was in getting up 4 
public tea, when 350 people were entertained 
and a Gospel meeting held. Many of our 
friends came over from Guildford, whence also 
T had to obtain cake and other things. Soldiers 
were my only helpers and all went off well. 
Then I squared all accounts, sent back all bor- 
rowed goods, settled Mrs. Daniell with servants, 
got, the Institute into perfect order, and 
returned home to rest with a very glad and 
grateful heart. The whole affair had been of 
immense benefit to me in every way, not only 
spiritually, but in bringing out latent powers. 
I have not genius, but what some one has 
called a useful substitute, ‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.’ Also I felt that it was in me 
to plan big things, and at the same time to give 
most careful attention to all the small details 
required in carrying them out.” 

(To be continued.) 


OUR CAUSE IN THE 
PRESS. 


The Melbourne Age recently published an 
admirable “‘ Leader’ on the Suffrage question. 
We quote some passages :— 

‘“‘Tt seems singular that in a time like this, 
when the question has quite passed out of the 
academic stage, and become one of federal im- 

rtance, we should be treated to an opposition 

ased on the old worm-eaten objections that 
did duty half a century ago, when Toryism 
stood aghast at female voting, which, it was de- 
clared, would open the flood-gates of change to 
an extent that would revolutionise society. An 
adult suffrage in South Australia will elect the 
first Federal Parliament, so far as that colony 
is concerned, and the New South Wales 
Premier has announced that he will carry the 
same change in the mother colony. Victorian 
electors have become adherents of the female 
vote quite apart from the examples of New 
Zealand and South Australia; but certainly the 
proximity of a federal union strengthens the 
ge for bringing up the colony into line with 
ts most important neighbours. 

“The usual hackneyed objections against 
women voting have now little more power than 
serves to provoke a smile. Women, it is said, 
in being disfranchised, are relieved of what 
would be to them a demoralising duty. Voting 
would unsex them in subjecting them to all the 
appeals that candidates make upon consti- 
tuents. But this, on its face, is the veriest 
insincerity, since the same people who urge 
these things are quite willing to send women to 
the indiscriminate work of nursing in war 
hospitals, and to what is called Christian 
rescue work in the slums, where they have to 
meet and combat the moral dregs of society. 
No one dreams of imputing danger of contami- 
nation to women in the performance of duties 
like these. 

‘* Women to-day sit on charitable com- 
mittees, canvass for subscriptions, organise and 
work bazaars, help to conduct the business of 
the London School Board, and follow almost 
every conceivable business in life, save those 
involving the most arduous outdoor fatigue ; 
and yet Conservatism wants to deprive them of 
votes on the plea of relieving them from a dis- 
agreeable function. Centuries ago women sat 
in the British Parliament, when sex was not 
regarded as a disqualification in a legislator 
any more than it was in a sovereign. 

“We may feel thankful, perhaps, that the 
old absurd plea of the mental inferiority of 
women has been given up. _It is now admitted 
that woman is not a kind of lesser man, but the 
complement of man, and the completion of 
humanity. Even on the point of business 
faculty, wherever the woman, by force of cir- 
cumstances, is compelled to assume the control 
of the practical affairs of life, she exhibits a 
judgment in no wise inferior to what is: shown 

y the average man ; and, if this be so, and if, 
in addition, as is sometimes said, there is in 
woman an intuition which the foremost of the 
world’s leaders, like Gladstone and Bismarck, 
have relied on for guidance and counsel, what 


fatuity does it not seem to cut off from the | 


5 


science of politics this half of the human 
intelligence? , 


‘‘We observe that the enemies of this 


reform have at last taken refuge in the plea 
that the franchise should not be given to 
women because they do not wantit. We are 
told that if women really desired to share the 
franchise with men, they would not be so long 
letting us know it. When it was given to the 
women of South Australia and New Zealand, 
it was not followed in this colony by any 


clamorous demands from an excited female 


Fopulace, as would have been the case had the 


ea caught on to the female mind. That 
is the gravamen of the latest objection to 
Sir George Turner’s Woman's Suffrage Bill. It 
is entirely overlooked that the majority of the 
male voters of the colony have shown 
that they desire the women to have 
votes also. Two general elections have 
put this fact beyond doubt. But these male 
majorities, we are told, have no right to give 
women what they are not for. Now, 
even if the fact were as stated, it would not 
have the least force. Many women may not 
want to vote, just as many men do not. We 
know that 40 or 50 per cent. of the male voters 
of the colony refrain from voting at every 
election. There were 252,000 male voters on 
the roll on June 3rd last, and yet only 117,000 
of them voted on the Federation Bill. But 
whether a man wants a vote or not he has the 
right to it; and to argue that none should have 
it because some do not want it is about as 
respectable as the ne of a female vote being a 
demoralisation. The slaves never petitioned 
for their freedom. It was given them, though 
they never clamoured for it, because it was 
right they should | oere: it. To disq sex 
is simply a relic of barbarism, out of which we 
are slowly emerging. To think of Harriet 
Martineau, who is said to have written 1,200 
lending Arecis in the Daily News, moulding 
the political opinions of her countrymen, yet 
being disqualified from voting for a member of 
Parliament on the sole ground of sex revolts 
our common sense of the fitness of things. 
ought to be regarded as a waste of time to 
argue these things at this time of day, when the 
people have been thoroughly educated on the 
queation for twenty years, and have for nearly 
half that time made up their minds to demand 
the reform. 


The following comments on the recent debate 
on Women’s Suffrage, in the Victoria Legis- 
lature, appear in the Melbourne Sun :— 


Local politics have consisted of the abortive 
discussion on proportional representation and 
debate on Woman's Suffrage ending in the 
passage of the Bill in the Assembly by 52 to 
29. In the minority appear Messrs. Fink and 
Bennett, who have always been supposed to 
support the principle, and must have some ob- 
jection to the form the Bill gives it. In fact it 
is a two to one majority. As it is evident that 
those who voted for it have ascertained the 
opinions of their constituents, this seems to 
close the matter. But the Rip Van Winkles of 
the Assembly repeated arguments which in 
modern civilised countries were objects of con- 
tempt in the past generation and in this have 
been quite forgotten. Mr. M‘Kenzie was the 
chief offender, using “arguments” which it 
would be grossly complimentary to call ‘*old- 
womanish.” Sir John Macintyre was coarse 
enough to repeat his one joke, that if there were 
ladies in the House there would be a lot of 
“pairing.” Where can such members of the 
Legislative Assembly live? What sort of 
women do they know? Do they ever read or 
think ? 


ae ee 


'Tis a silly sheep that walks with wolves. 

A small mouse may help a great lion. 

They are bad eyes that never see any good. 
He lives indeed who lives in deed. 

Don’t begin like » stag and end like a snail. 
Handfuls of seeds become armfuls of sheaves. 
Custom in sin kills conscience of sin. 

Never carry care to bed. 

Better finish five things than begin fifty. 
—Spurgeon: John Ploughimans Proverbs. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 
Tus object of the Society is to obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same 
conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 
1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 


regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 


2. By holding public meetings in support of 
‘the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. Russet Cooxs. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mra. Onartzs Baxrer, Secretary, Central 


Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 


§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


MRS. HAWEIS. 

At its last meeting on December 5th, the 
Executive Committes passed a resolution of 
condolence with the Rev. R. H. Haweis on the 
death of his wife. In Mrs. Haweis the com- 
mittee have lost a valued and honoured 
colleague. 


ORGANISATION. 

At the beginning of December our Organiser 
returned from Staffordshire and recommenced 
work in Paddington. Between'the Ist and 
17th (when she stopped work until after the 
New Year) Mrs. Greenwood made over 320 
alls, she interviewed over a hundred people, 
and obtained sixty associates and ten new sub- 
scribers for the society. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of this work now being 
carried on under the new associate scheme. 
The committee are keenly alive to the benefits 
to be derived from this house-to-house visita- 
tion, and look to their friends to help them to 
carry on this important scheme of work. All 
information as to the work to be done, the 
duties of local honorary secretaries, and the 
society's area will be gladly supplied by the 
secretary, either personally at the office, or by 
letter. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


Daring the past month, Mr. Walter McLaren 
has spoken at several meetings in support of 

oman’s Suffrage. 

On Thursday, December 8th, at the sixth 
meeting of the Cornish Union of Women’s 
Liberal Associations held at Redruth, the 
following important resolution was passed :— 

“This conference declares its conviction that 
a serious injustice is done to women by their 
exclusion from the Parliamentary franchise, and 
that, as the extension of that franchise to all 
capable citizens is one of the avowed principles 
of the Liberal party, it is the duty of the 
Liberal party to adopt Woman’s Suffrage as a 
part of their programme. This conference also 
records its conviction that, unless under 
exceptional circumstances, no candidate who 
opposes Woman’s Suffrage should be supported 
by Women.” 


Countess Kearney, who seconded the pro- ; 
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the many objections to Woman’s Suffrage— 
objections the force of which she had never 
been able to see. She and others believed 
Parliamentary enfranchisement to be the right 
and just claim of their sex. The opposing argu- 
ment that women were inferior in ly and 
mind to men was not now urged as it used to 
be. She did not detect anything degrading or 
dishonouring in political work any more 
in other work, provided it was done in the 
right spirit and on right lines. According to 
her view, women needed the vote, first of all, 
as @ measure of abstract justice, because they 
were, as well as men, thinking, capable citizens ; 
because they were affected by laws just as 
much as men ; and especially because women, 
being in some respects weaker, needed the 
ibaa of the vote more than did men. 
ough, perhaps, some of them might not feel 
very greatly the need for the Parliamentary 
franchise, they must claim it—if for no 
other reason—for. those tens of thousands 
of working sisters who were unable to obtain 
the great protection of the vote, or that one and 
only means of expressing their wishes with 
to legislation. This subject was going 
forward far too slowly. She would like to see 
it placed upon the Liberal programme at 
present, and, if possible, carried into law next 
year. They must not run the risk of obtaining 
nothing by asking for too much at once. Rather 
there should be an acceptance of whatever 
measure of Parliamentary enfranchisement was 
ore. and then they should agitate until it was 
elt that the full complement of their desires 
had been secured. (Hear, hear.) That was the 
sensible — which women ought to take 
up. In that division Liberals were shortly to 
select a probable candidate to represent them, as 
they hoped, after the next election. (Applause.) 
She would strongly urge upon the women and 
the men of the constituency to see that the can- 
didate, whoever he might be, took what they 
believed to be the right and just view con- 
cerning the Parliamentary enfrancbisement of 
women. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Walter McLaren, in supporting, main- 
tained that there was no principle of Liberalism 
upheld for generations in our country that did 
not point to the enfranchisement of women. 
He thought the conscientiousness with which 
women devoted themselves to politics, when 
they took up that subject, might lead members 
of Parliament to imagine that they would be 
closely watched by their female constituents. 
(Laughter.) And that might prove an excellent 
thing for the members. (Renewed laughter.) 
They ought to insist upon the Liberal party 
making Woman's Suffrage one of the planks 
of their programme, and the present was the 
time to mould the opinion of the party on the 
subject. Along with registration reform, 
and one man one vote should be granted the 
enfranchisement of women. (Hear, hear.) They 
would not get local option and Sunday closing 
until women had votes. Their division was about 
to choose a Liberal candidate. Let it be known 
that no candidate who opposed Woman Suffrage 
would receive the support of the women of that 
constituency. (Applause). 

Mr. Carkeek, president of the Mining Division 
Liberal Association, strongly supported the 
resolution, which the meeting cordially endorsed. 
He hoped their candidate would be Mr. Silas 
Hocking. If the women asked Mr. Hocking 
some questions about Woman Suffrage, he (the 
speaker) did not think they would be dis- 
appointed at his reply. 


Mr. McLaren was the principal speaker at a 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Association at 
West Bristol on December 10th. Miss Priest- 
man, the president, was in the chair, and 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. McLaren for 
‘‘his generous and self-denying work in the 
cause of justice to women.” She felt that to 
express the gratitude which they as women 
owed to him and to other members of his 
family was diflicult. Of his mother might she 
be allowed to say that her goodness and courage 
were the moral inspiration of all who knew 


posal in an able speech, criticised very closely , her. She and her brother, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
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had been pioneers in the cause of justice to 


in public = 
do good in his gen nm there was nD 8 
that had given him constantly satisfac- 
tion than his advocacy of the rights of women. 
(Applause.) There was no poli qu 

which he attached more importance—there was 
nothing which he believed would be of greater 
benefit to this nation as a whole—than the 
time when women should take their full share 
along with men in the political life of our 
country. (Applause.) Therefore a am he 
could do he was only too glad to do. y 
were always pre to give help to men 
whom they considered wo: y of support, and 
he hoped they would never hesitate to oppose 
those they thought worthy of opposition and 
condemnation. (Hear, hear). It was one of the 
strange anomalies in this country that although 
women had fulfilled all the qualifications which 
entitle men to vote, to be considered capable 
citizens, there were those—some he regre 

to say among the Liberal members of the 
State — who still refused women. the 
duties of capable citizens. They were 
glad enough to get what work they could out of 
women at election times, but refused them the 
legal status which by giving the vote would 
place them in the full enjoyment of the rights 
they ong to have. (Applause.) They who took 
@ sounder view on question must fully 
admit that the opinion of women upon politics 
was quite as valuable—they were Fag as likely 
to form a sound judgment—as the opinion of 
men; and he urged upon that meeting, as he 
urged upon others that now was the time when 
women and men should think upon this point, 
should press npeG the Liberal Party the 
necessity of including Woman's Suffrage as 
one of the planks in the Liberal Swern 
and having it made a part of the Registration 
Bill which would be brought forward ere long. 
Mr. McLaren also spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Falmouth W.L.A., on December 7th. 


On December 2nd Mrs. Morgan - Browne 
addressed a public meeting in the Cairns 
Memorial Hall, Bournemouth, under the 
auspices of the Bournemouth Branch of this 
Society. There was a large attendance. 

Mrs. Morgan-Browne, in the course of her 
address, sail ake had nothing really fresh to 
tellthem. She must use the same arguments 
that had been used for the past thirty years. 
As they all knew, at the present time 
women’s opinion was not represented in 
Parliament, and what they wanted was 
that it should be. A woman might be a 
landed proprietor, but while every man on her 
estate had a voice in the government of the 
nation she hadnone. The general idea amongst 
men was that women did not want the vote. 
That may be so, but it could only be because 
they did not realise the power of the vote. 
What was the value of the franchise? 
The franchise was given that men might watch 
over their own interests and safeguard them as 
far as possible by the laws made for their pro- 
tection. It was said that women were not 
capable of being admitted within the pale of 
the constitution. They were regulated by this 
constitution, and why should they not have a 
hand in its construction? They were in exactly 
the same position as men, and they had exactly 
the same responsibilities, yet they were not 
allowed the same privileges. Women, she 
pointed out, were citizens because they fulfilled 
the demand made upon citizens, and one of the 
most glorious axioms was that representation and 
taxation went together. It was well-known that 
the qualification of paying rates and taxes 
entitled a man to the privileges of citizenship. 
It was said that if women householders and 
ratepayers were given the vote married women 
who had property or who were judicially 
separated from their husbands would also have 
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the right to vote, and if those married women 
had the vote why should not all married women 
have it as joint occupiers of houses? By keep- 

the homes of the working men she was of 
opinion that the wife was just as useful and 
just as necessary to the nation as her husband, 
and she had, therefore, just as much right to a 
voice in the government of the nation 
and the making of its laws. She com- 
pore the nation to a large family, with 
ts male and female dependents, and said the 
women could no more be excluded from it 
without detriment than could the mothers and 
sisters’ influence and work in the smaller family 
be taken away. She protested against sex 
being a disqualification for franchisement. 
They should not be denied the privileges of the 
franchise because of their sex. (Applause.) If 
a man had been committed to prison for a 
serious offence, directly he left the gaol he was 
entitled to the vote. Were women then mentally 
below lunatics and morally below criminals? 
(Laughter.) What she wanted was that women 
should share with the men the benefits trace- 
able to the vote. If the vote was so beneficial 
to the men why should it not be to the women 
also? She admitted that the average woman of 
to-day was inferior to the ave man because 
she had been kept back. They been asked 
to be empty-headed, frivolous, to love pleasure, 
to be the gs and puppets of the 
society world, and what had they done ? 
They had blindly responded to those requests. 
She thought that if the men had been treated 
in the way the women had been, the average 
man ls correspond with the inferior woman. 
She denied that the affairs in the House of 
Commons were beyond the understanding of 
women. In speaking of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, she asked if the women’s interests 
were safe in the hands of the Parliament. 
Their cause had been before the House of 
Commons twenty-five times. They said the 
women could very safely be neglected because 
they had no votes. In conclusion, she urged 
all women to take up arms and join their ranks. 
They should not be discouraged at the rebuffs 
they received, but should remember how slow 
ay been the extension of the Suffrage among 
the men. 


Mrs. Morgan Browne is holding weekly 
meetings at her house at Ealing. The subject 
of Woman’s Suffrage is new there, and the 
meetings are largely educational. It is gratify- 
ing to note that those meetings are of a most 
successful nature. 


FRENCH WOMEN’S FIRST VOTE. 

On Sunday, December 4th, French women 
had the right of voting for the first time. The 
election was under the Act of last January, 
-conferring upon women carrying on business on 
their own account the right of voting in the 
election of members of the tribunals of com- 
merce. 
The Evénement observes, ‘Women voting 
begins at the commercial tribunals—it will end 
at the Palais Bourbon.” 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 
Miss Blackburn’s useful ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage 
Calendar ”’ for 1899 is now ready. Copies may 
be obtained at this office, price sixpence each. 
In her preface Miss Blackburn says :— 
“The enlarged edition of the ‘ English- 
woman’s Year Book and Directory,’ which, 
under the editorship of Miss Janes, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Black, will 
contain many particulars which have appeared 
from time to time in this calendar. It seems, 
therefore, needless to repeat what will be 
found more fully given in the larger work. 
‘Space is thus available to make this issue in 
some degree a compendium for the Century. 
The dates affecting women during the present 
century, recorded in past issues of this Calendar, 
have been all brought together and arranged 
according to their years—interspersed with 
extracts characteristic of the current of the 
years. and followed by various information 


the case of the pee 

says that h r ladyship ‘‘ has had a chequered 
history. 
yeoman—Cobb by name—and was married to 
the nae her husband, in 1865 at Brighton. 
In 1878 8 

and took proceedings in the Divorce Court, 
obtaining as a result an order for alimony. 


himself in various ways. 
appearances in the Bankruptcy Court. 
one occasion when sued by his tailor he pleaded 
that as a peer of the realm he was legally above 


out as a director of a 
lordship has reached 
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likely to be of service to those who would study, 
or work for, the question round which all other 
women’s questions circle—their political enfran- 
chisement. 


‘‘This Calendar will close the series, and the 


editor trusts it may be of more than the 
ephemeral use of but one year.” 


Marig Louise Baxter, Secretary. 


A WIFE’S RIGHT TO SUPPORT. 


THE MARCHIONESS IN A 
WORKHOUSE. 
Tue Morning Leader has been investigating 


ress-pauper. The reporter 
Sne is the daughter of a Kentish 
e left him because of his behaviour, 


‘In 1889 she sought to increase her allow- 


ance, but she did not succeed, and shortly after 
the Marquis ceased to give her anything. 
1896 she prosecuted her husband for withholding 
support from her. But the magistrate held that 
she was not entitled to it, as twenty years had 
ap by since she left him, and that rendered 


In 


er claim void. 

‘*‘ Meanwhile the Marquis was distinguishing 
He has put in four 
On 


rosecution. Asa matter of fact he legislates 
or the country under the title of Baron Fisher- 


wick. In addition he possesses two earldoms 
and a viscountcy, having once been known as 
the Earl of Belfast. 


‘* At the beginning of this year he blossomed 
Viegas company. His 

e venerable age of 
seventy-six. As a boy he received an Eton 
education. His father was a Doctor of Divinity, 
and by birth the lad was related to Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Duke of Hamilton, Earl 
Ferrers, and the Earl of Mar. He has had 
great ‘expectations’ in his time, on the 
strength of which he issued half a million 
pounds’ worth of post obit bills, but they did 
not ‘come off,’ with the consequence that he 
had to be content with the £500 a year derived 
from his office of clerk to the county of Antrim 
—a post the duties of which he took care to 
perform by proxy, and the £180 he inherited 
from his father. One more interesting little 
fact about him: His motto is ‘Honour follows 
him without his seeking.’ ” 


COMPLETE. 
“ Btand perfect and complete in all the will of God.” 
—Col. iv. 12. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Lorp, I come to Thee ashamed, 
I, on whom Thy name is named, 
Slowest learner seem to be ; 

Quicken heavenly growth in me. 


Melt m7 beart and mould my life, 
I> .twith Thy beauty rife, 

With Thy hallowed tenderness 
Bless, that I may others bless. 


Little know I of Thee yet, 

* But Thy love shall love beget ; 
And as I in knowledge grow, 
Love’s increase will joy bestow. 


Lord, Thy wounded feet I kiss, 
Here to abide my greatest bliss, 
Yet be ready for Thy sake, 
Even thorny ways to take. 


Count I not to have attained 
Heights:‘Thy holy ones have gained, 
But I daily onward press 

To the “ crown of righteousness.” 


O, my ever-present Lord, 
Let it be my best reward, 
Now and evermore to be 
Only what is good to ‘Ihee. 
Annie Clegg. 


———___ ——— 


‘*FEMALE VANITY.” 
FEMININE eer O ye gods! Hear to this 
man 


As if silk and velvet and feathers and fur, 
And jewels and gold, had been just for her, 
Since the world began ! 


Where is his memory? Let him look back—all 
of the way ! 
Let him study the history of his race, 
From the first he-savage that painted his 


face, 
To the dude of to-day. 
Vanity! Oh! are the twists and curls, 
“~ intricate patterns in red, black and 
jue, 
The wearisome tortures of rich tattoo, 
Just made for girls ? 


Is it only the squaw who files the teeth, 
And dangles the lip and bores the ear, 
And wears bracelet, and necklet, and 
anklet as queer 
As the bones beneath ? 


Look at the soldier, the noble, the king ! 
Egypt, or Greece, or Rome discloses 
The purples and perfumes, and gems and 
roses 
On a masculine thing! 


Look at the men of our own dark ages, 
Heroes, too, in their cloth of gold, 
eS eels as thick as the cloth could 
ts) 
On the knights and pages ! 


We wear false hair! Our man looks big! 
But it’s not so long, let me beg to state, 
Since every gentleman shaved his pate 

And wore a wig. 


French heels? Sharp toes? See our feet 
defaced ? 
But there was a day when the soldier free 
Tied the toe of his shoe to his manly 
knee— 
Yes, and even his waist. 


We pad and stuff? Our man looks bolder! 
Don’t speak of the time when a well-fitted 
bunch 
Made an English gentleman look like 
Punch— 
But feel at his shoulder ? 


Feminine vanity! Oh, ye gods! 
these men ! 
Vanity’s wide as the world is wide! 
Look at the peacock in his pride, 
Is it a hen? 


Hear to 


Charlotte P. Stetson. 


WOMEN FURNITURE ARTISTS. 

‘‘ T HAVE never in any paper,” said a dealer in 
high-class furniture, who has supplied half the 
nobility and gentry of this country, ‘‘ seen any 
reference to the clever women artists we 
employ to make water-colour sketches on 
tinted card-board of the various specialities in 
furniture which we supply. 

‘©Of course we spend large sums in cata- 
logues, full of engravings, which are chiefly 
drawn from photographs, but a great many 
society people can far more readily be induced 
to buy, or to visit our place, from seeing hand- 
somely-mounted books containing charmingly- 
neat, water-colour sketches giving the actual 
colours of the various articles. 

‘‘ Some of the huge engraved catalogucs 
issued, of course, cost thousands of pounds 
altogether, but in the high-class trade thousands 
are nowadays in the aggregate spent on hand- 
painted sketches. ‘ 

‘‘T pay one lady £150 a year for her services, 
but I give other work of the same kind out as 
well.” 

This should prove a useful hint to rcaders 
who paint in water-colours, and who are in 
search of some means by which they can turn 
their talent to advantage. 


—— el 


‘Ts Mabel jealous of her husband ?” ‘‘ Jealous ? 
I should think so! Why, on the honey- 
| moon she wouldn’t even let him admire the 


‘ scenery!” 
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NOTICHE. 


_ AU. communications intended for insertion 

must be written on one side only of the paper,and 
the writer’s name and address must he given, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If @ stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manusoript offered for publica- 
tion, tt will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
boss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for retwrn will be destroyed iy 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manusoripts offered, the Editor begs respect. 
Sully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that tt is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


THE YEAR’S RETROSPECT. 


TuE last year has brought no great event 
to women. If it has not had, on the one 
hand, any great blow like the refusal of 
the degrees earned by women, or the adhe- 
sion of a number of women of title to the 
principles of State Regulation of Vice, 
neither has it given any great encourage- 
ment, like the acceptance of a Woman’s 
Suffrage Bill, by a large majority, 
in the House of Commons. Certainly, the 
most important event of the year in our 
own country was the passing of the Irish 
Local Government Act, giving to women 
nearly all the rights that it gave to men. 
It was @ fine illustration to the world at 
large that Englishwomen have not failed 
in their Local Government duties, and in 
the exercise of their local votes; on the 
contrary, so well have they exercised 
that franchise, and so valuable has 
been their work on the bodies to 
which they have been admitted as 
representatives, that nobody even thought 
of excluding the women of Ireland 
from similar rights and duties when 
the question of Local Government 


of the ag Pee public with the work of 


women in local administration was fully 


proved at the elections for Boards of 


Guardians, when nearly one thousand 


ladies were found willing to serve their 


fellows in this obscure but most needful 
task, ‘and were gladly returned to office by 
the electors. 


* % x 


While the general public has given 


this recognition, officials and Church 
dignitaries have both made a determined 


stand against the extension of the influence 


of women. The Irish Local Government 
Board have absolutely refused to allow a 
yo lady to be appenta rate-collector 
of a Union in which she had actually, as 
her father's deputy, satisfactorily filled the 

st for some years; and the Bishops, in 
Coaveestin assembled, decided toa forbid 
women communicants becoming members 
of certain lay councils that itis intended to 
elect from the parishioners of each Church 
toaid the incumbent and suggest lines of 
work. 

* * * 

When last year opened the English 
Local Government Board was engaged in 
a similar resistance to the paid work of 
women in Local Government, by refusing to 
recognise the selection of a woman reliev- 
ing officer by the Oswestry Board of 
Guardians. This case was happily settled, 
however, by the Board withdrawing 
opposition, only stipulating that this was 
not to be considered as a precedent, but 
was on the merits of the individual woman 
nominated. The Irish Local Government 
Board, true to the traditions of greater 
interference and tyranny in Ireland, has 
obstinately maintained its objections, and 
has actually fined the locality by disband- 
ing the voluntary Guardians who had 

ected the lady rate-collector,and 2 Laine 
ing two paid ones at a charge of £500 
a year on the rates of the offending 
district. The matter was actively taken 
up by the Women’s Local Government 
Society and will be brought before Parlia- 


ment next session. 
* * * 


Another sturdy objection to the assist- 
ance (or ‘‘ interference”) of women in the 
management of a public body has been the 
refusal by a large majority, and under 
strong pressure from the existing board, of 
the admission of ladies to the Board of 
Management of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, when this reform was moved 
by Miss Georgiana Hill. The Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary has on its Board of 
Management two ladies—Miss L. Steven- 
son and Mrs. Marcus Dodds—who services 
are found us valuable as those of lad 
Guardians in workhouses. But the sub- 
scribers to the R.H.I. appeared unaware 
of any of these things. 

* % * 


Various testimonies have been enthusi- 
astically borne to the ability of women to 
organise and direct great charitable and 
other enterprises. Amongst these may be 
specially named the warm tributes of 
praise showered on Miss Orme, matron for 
twenty-five years of the Temperance Hos- 
pital, on her retirement, managers and 
doctors vieing with each other in bearing 
witness to the influence of her wisdom and 
capacity on the success of the important 
experiment, and the praise given in con- 
nection with the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration to Miss Wcston for her manage- 


there came to be settled. The satisfaction: ment of the Royal Navy Ilomes, in the 
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course of which it has been ade public 
that thousands of pounds are pas 

through her hands every year by the sailors 
themselves and the subscribers, and have 
been managed with the greatest ability and 


success. 
* * * 


In matters educational, the great event 
of the year was a lady coming out at Cam- 
bridge Fifth Wrangler. By this triumph, 
Miss F. Cave-Brown-Cave gave the best 
rebuke possible to the mean vote of tho 
year before, refusing to admit women to 
the degrees they earn in Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The first Lady Professor’ in a 
British University has been appointed 
during the year, in the person of Miss 


Geraldine Hodgson, at the University 
College of Wales. 
* * * 


An important and most influentially 
attended International Congress was held 
by the opponents of State Regulation of 
Vice. Dela 
lectual standing attended from all parts of 
the Continent, as well as Great Britain, 
and much important information was 
given and counsel taken. The proceed- 
ings opened with a conversazione, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. John P. Thomasson, at 
which many of the old abolition workers, 
who had not met before since the success 
of Repeal in England, under Sir James 
Stansfeld’sleadershipin 1888, were gathered 
together. The presence of the venerable 
Mrs. Josephine Butler throughout the 
Congress was felt as an inspiration, though 
she could take but little active part in it in 
the-meetings. 

* * * 

Death had removed early in the year the 
Parliamentary leader of that great crusade, 
Sir James Stansfeld, who will also be ever 
gratefully remembered for many other 
services to the cause of Progress and 
Freedom for Women; amongst others for 
his being the first Minister of the Crown to 
employ a woman as a Government 
Inspector, and for his securing the opening 
of the first general hospital to women 
medical students. Another good friend, 
to the best of his power, was removed in 
the person of Dr. Pankhurst, of Manchester. 
The death of Miss Frances Willard was 
the cause of sorrow to friends and appre- 
ciators of her work and character in all 
parts of the world, and a blow to the 
W.C.T.U. 

a %S * 


Events of interest to women in other 
countries have been the coronation of the 
young Queen of Holland, amidst every 
demonstration of satisfaction with their 


Y | female sovereign on the part of the Dutch ; 


the re-assumption of power in China by 
that extraordinary person, the Empress 
Dowager, and the passing by a large 
majority of a Woman’s Suffrage Bill . by 
the Victorian House of Commons, though 
the measure was thrown out by the Upper 
House of the Colony. 
* 5 a 

In welcoming the New Year, the editor 
wishes all her readers health and happiness, 
and increased strength in the advocacy 
and advancement of all those righteous 
causes in which inmost of them are interested, 
and for which they actively labour. Begging 
every reader to include promoting the 
circulation of the WomAn’s SIGNAL among 
the worthy objects of their interests in the 
coming year, the editor thanks all those 
who have given past assistance, feeling 


tes of high social and intel-_ 


oe. 
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deeply grateful for much aid in the past 
years, ard also for many affectionate and 
inspiring words. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


An interesting personality is that of 
Mile. Lucie Faure, daughter of the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, whose 
engagement to M. George Chiris, a son of 
a member of the Senate, has just been 
announced. Mlle. Faure isa very charm- 
ing lady, tall, and commanding in appear- 
ance, like her father. She not only knows 
Latin, Greek, and English, but has written 
a couple of volumes of impressions of 
travel, and hasbeen an invaluable help to 
her father in his high and laborious duties. 
Mile. Faure is a kind of unofficial private 
secretary to her father, and is also often 
busily engaged in assisting her mother in 
preparing and dispensing the hospitalities 
of the Elysée, shining equally in both her 
State and social voluntary filial duties. 


Our Queen, with her usual tact, specially 


requested that Mlle. Lucie Faure should 
be presented to her Majesty, and accepted 
one of the young lady’s books from her. 
returning her own “ Life in the Highlands ”’ 
as an exchange gift. 
*  * 

The week's Australian mail brings news 
of the death of Miss Amy Castilla, M.D., 
the first woman to become resident 
medical officer of a general hospital in the 
Southern Hemisphere. She was also one 


of the first lady graduates of the University 


of Melbourne. She had a remarkable 
ancestry. Her grandfather was a Spanish 
refugee, who fled to London, and became 
ae secretary to the younger Pitt. Her 
ather was one of the earliest settlers in 
Melbourne. Educated at the Methodist 
Ladies’ College, Melbourne, Miss Castilla 
began on the lowest rung of the ladder by 
becoming a nurse in the Alfred Hospital 
of that city. Having secured her certifi- 
cate, she qualified for the medical pro- 
fession, and was appointed resident 
medical officer at St. Vincents Hospital. 
For the past two years she was in private 
practice in Melbourne. She was only 
about thirty years of age. 
* * * 


Another sad loss to the small band of 
professional women has occurred in this 
country in the death of Dr. Helen Webb, 
the Anesthetist at the New Hospital for 
Women. By asad coincidence, she her- 
self died under chloroform when being 
peared for an operation, which was to 

performed by one of her colleagues. 
Dr. Webb's strength was already much 
exhausted by the nature of her disease, an 
ulceration of the stomach, which had pre- 
vented her from taking sufficient nourish- 
ment for some time previously. I am told 
that she gave promise of a brilliant medical 
career, and her early death is greatly 
deplored . * * * 


It is a matter for congratulation that Sir 
Henry Hawkins remained on the Bench 
long enough to give such sentences as they 
deserved to the three wretches who laid so 
cunning and heartless a plot to black- 


+ Sa. 


mail women. Having first advertised 
and sold at large prices a drug 
professing to ‘remove obstructions,” 


but perfectly incapable of producing the 
smallest effect on the condition aimed at, 
they then sent a blackmailing letter to 
each of the women whose addresses they 
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had become acquainted with by that 
means, demanding two guineas from each 
as the price of not being prosecuted. Such 
a succession of heartless frauds on poor 
women well deserves the sentences of 
twelve years’ penal servitude given to the 
two chief offenders. 

There is a very terrible revelation 
behind this and other recent cases of the 
multitude of human beings who come 
into this world against the will of 
their mothers. This gang of scoundrels 
alone had accumulated a list of 
2,000 women who had applied to them 
in the hopes of preventing undesired 
maternity; and this was but one of many 
similar businesses; while the trade carried 
on by chemists and doctors with the like 
intention can only be guessed at. Married 
women are almost as numerous as single 
ones in the list of witnesses in the black- 
mailing case; and it is perfectly awful to 
reflect how many children must be born 
whose mothers, instead of cherishing them 
in love and hope, have felt disgust, hate, 
and murder towards them. The one idea 
that occurs to the men on juries in 
these cases is to hotly censure the 
women who are unwilling to bear their 
barden; the anguish beyond words to 
express, and the cost of providing for ever 
new lives, under conditions of poverty and 
over-strain. But undesired motherhood is 
an awful thing. Such suffering, such peril 
to. life itself, or such wounds to vitality and 
loss of strength as a soldier does not 
encounter when he goes into battle, and 
such a protracted responsibility as bringing 
up & child, should never be forced on a 
woman. But till men learn self-restraint 
and unselfishness, and enough sense of 
justice and love to make them despise 
themselves for levying such a cruel tax, 
the unwanted child, in and out of marriage, 
will continue to bring into the world its 
burden of evil, savage disposition, or 
deep depression and misery of character, 
blighting the future with violence, mad- 
ness, and self-regard. But men alone will 
never see man’s duty and responsibility in 


regard to parentage. 
me * * 


Reverting to Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s 
admiration for the moral and social con- 
dition of Hindustan, referred to in our 
review page last week, we may usefully 
quote from the Sentinel a list given by an 
Indian missionary of manners and customs 
of Indian natives that have from time to 
time been made illegal by the British 
Government :— 

I. Murper or Parents. 
(a) By Suttee. 
(b) By exposure on the banks of rivers. 
(c) By burial alive. Case in Jodhpore 
territory, 1860. 
II. Murper oF CHILDREN. 
(a) By dedication to the Ganges, to be de- 
voured by crocodiles. 
(b) By Rajpoot infanticide, West of India, 
Punjab, East of India. 
III. Human SacriFices. 
(a) Temple Sacrifices. 
(b) By wild tribes—Meriahs of the Khonds. 
1V. SvicrpDe. 
(a) Crushing by idol cars. 


(4) Devotees drowning themselves in 
rivers. 

(c) Devotees casting themselves from 
precipices. 

(d) Leaping into wells—widows. 


(ec) By Traga. 


ie oo oe 2 ee—s—s—sesea‘“Cst—‘(‘( 


V. Votuntary ToRMENT. 


(a) By hook-sw i 
(5) B ‘high planing 
(da) By falling on knives. 


INVOLUNTARY TORMENT. 

(a) Barbarous executions. 

(0) Mutilation of criminals. 

(c) Extraction of evidence by torment 
(2) Bloody and injurious cnlaals. 

(e) Cutting off the noses of women. 
VII. Suavery. ° 

(a) Hereditary predial slavery. 

(6) Domestic slavery. : 

(c) Importation of slaves from Africa. 


VIII. Extorttions. 
(a) By Dharana. 
(6) By Traga. 
IX. Reuicious INTOLBRANCE. 
(a) Prevention of Propagation of Christi. 
anity. ~ 
(6) Calling upon the Christian soldiers to 
» fire salutes at heathen festivals, etc. 
(c) Saluting gods on official papers. 
(a) Managing affairs of idol temples. 
X. Support or Casts By Law. 
(a) Exclusion of low castes from offices. 
(6) Exemption of high castes from appear- 
ing to give evidence. 


VI. 


* * * 


For this long and instructive list of the 
cruelties and wickednesses that heathen- 
dom legalised and even called religious 
duties, and that Christendom has 
to be the atrocious crimes and immorali- 
ties that they are, there is yet one thing 
omitted, and perhaps the most important 
of all. The missionary who drew out the 
list has omitted to refer to the “Age of 
Consent Act,’’ by which men are pro- 
hibited from inflicting torture and lasti 
injury on little girls of tender years tod 
immature growth, under the title of 
marriage. The awful enormities that were 
committed before the passing of the Act, 
under the shelter of the law and religion 
of the East, were exposed, privately but 
effectually, by women doctors from America 
and England. 

a8 * * 

Scientific temperance instruction is to be 
made available for women workers shortly. 
In response to a long-left need, a scheme 
has been set on foot to establish a summer 
school, where ladies may study temperance 
from a scientific aspect, and receive various 
aids as to the methods of imparting this 
knowledge. The school is under the 
auspices of the Durham and Northumber- 
land County Union of the B.W.T.A., but 
will be open to students from all parts of 
the country. Barnard Castle, in county 
Durham, is the proposed home of the new 
school. Students would board themselves 
in the town, and attend all or any part of 
the course of lectures which would be 
given each morning for two weeks or a 
month. The afternoons would be occupied 
with walking and cycling excursions, 
picnics, and pleasure parties, with social 
gatherings for wet days, and musical 
evenings. As many lectures as possible 
will be arranged for different subjects; 
and the fees will be only sufficient to cover 
expenses. Miss Eadyth M. Davies, 
A.N.H.S., will be the lecturer on physiology 
and hygiene. Circulars will be issued 
shortly, and all further inquiries should be 
addressed to Mrs. David Richardson, ‘‘ The 
Gables,’’ Newcuastle-on-Tyne. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By Witty Tompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


ee 


. CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 

“* The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
‘universal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatwres, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” —_ 


Aut the members of a family, like all the 
members of a community, have a common 
interest as against all the world beside; but as 
the members of @ community have also par- 
ticular interests as to each other, so have the 
members of families all of them their own par- 
. ticular and individual interests. The ox is 
better fed: when the master is rich, so far the 
common interest extends—but wherefore ? 
Feet ee reas of te tanaber that tis 
ox should be fattened as speedily as possible in 
order to be consumed. The permanent interest of 
the ox—that of health and long life—is sacrificed ; 
his immediate pleasure of eating is promoted, 
because it coincides with the interest of the 
owner, No comfort is given to the ox but with 
subserviency to this superior claim of the 
master’s interest. So with respect to all other 
beings—servante, daughters, sons, etc., in his 
power, The interest of each of them is pro- 
mmoted.in ag far only as it is coincident with or 
subservient to, the master’s interest. The more 

intelligent, doubtless—particularly if at the 
same time benevolent—the master, father or 

not father, may be, the more numerous the 

ts of coincidence he will discover between 

his and that of his dependents, though 

. his power be unrestrained. Unrestrained power 
“is, however, the surest method of destroying 
this intelligence and benevolence. The interests 

of adult sons, then, coinciding more nearly with 
those of the master’s their fathers, are more 
promoted by the fathers; though, even here, 
how soon does the pursuit of individual wealth 
falsify the notion of an involving of interesta! 
Then come the interest of the daughters, coin- 
ciding in comparatively few points with those 
of the father’s. Next the servants, between 
whom and the master still fewer points of 
coincidence present themselves ; and last of all, 
the domestic animals. As many sources of 
enjoyment as are open to the master, so many 
are all the rational adult members of the 
. family capable of desiring, the pleasure of 
freedom from constraint being not the least 
conspicuous. But if the master’s wealth be 
not capable of gratifying these desires, and his 
benevolence boundless, there must be a con- 
trariety of interest between the different indi- 
vidual members, extending to every ungratified 
desire. The involving or identity of interest 
is only then the exception, occurring when all 
interests happen to coincide ; contrariety of 
interest is the general rule. And the mere 
power of law, that is, force in the ultimate 
resort, supported by superstition and opinion, 
is the rude means of compressing clashing 
interests, and preventing those eternal open 
collisions which they would seem calculated to 
produce. Because the slave or servant of 
necessity submits to the established order, the 
order established universally by the masters, it 
does not follow that the interests, the pleasures 
and pains, of the servant or the slave, are 
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involved in those of the master. Can 
‘anything, therefore, be more shallow, or 
pitiful, more unworthy the name of common- 
sense, not to speak of philosophy, than the 
pretence that the interest of daughters is, not 
only involved in that of the fathers; but so 
differently and superiorily involved, so much 
beyond the interest of any other branches of 
the family (sons, for instance), as to justify a 
particular exclusion of the daughters from 
political rights, in consequence of that identity ? 


Were any further aid wanting to show the 
futility of the notion of any peculiar identity 
of interest between daughters and fathers we 
should find it in the laws themselves which 
exclude them from political rights; which in 
most civilised countries liberate the daughters 
as wellas the sons fgom parental control as 
soon as they become adult. The father has no 
more legal power to constrain the actions of 
the adult daughters than of the adult sons; 
nor does his legal power over either sons or 
daughters extend further than that of any other 
individual over them. ‘Tis true that the 
father generally possesses a greater moral power 
over both sons and daughters, from the respect 
and affection based on the associations of 
education and intércourse, from the command of 
their present means of existence, and from the ex- 
clusive possession of the family wealth, necessary 
to establish both daughters and sons in life. But 
daughters are as much amenable to the laws, 
and can enter into contracts as freely, as sons ; 
but education and opinion render these equal 
civil rights of law utterly useless to the daugh- 
ters; while liberty of acting, and pecuniary 
means of independent action, being frequently 
given by the fathers to the sons, they are 
enabled to avail themselves of their legal civil 
rights. Now if the law contemplated that there 
was any such thing as an identity of interest 
between daughters and fathers, so as to cause 
the one to be involved in that of the other, how 
superfluous this power given to adult daughters 
to oppose the will of their fathers, as often (and 
just in the same manner as to the sons) as 
their calculations of interest might render it 
in their minds prudent to exercise such opposi- 
tion. The law gives the lie to the vain pretence 
of an identity of interest. If the interests were 
identified, why not leave to the fathers the 
making of civil contracts for the daughters, 
though adult? Why not’ make the 
fathers answerable for expenses and extrava- 
gances of adult daughters, nay, answer- 
able to the penalties of the law for the daughters’ 
breach of them ? None of these things are done 
as respects adult daughters, more than as respects 
adult sons. An incompatibility of interest with 
their fathers, is by the law admitted to be as 
probable on the part of daughters as of sons; 
even laws recognise a contrariety; and there- 
fore liberty is reserved to adult daughters, as 
fully as to the sons, of refusing obedience to 
fathers, when exacted in opposition to their 
real or apparent interest. Here, then, is provi- 
sion made by law for a contrariety of interest 
in all the ordinary transactions of every-day life 
between daughters and fathers, just as between 
sons and fathers. But while this contrariety of 
interest is admitted by law to exist in the 
detail, it is denied in the gross by our philo- 
sopher ; and on so monstrous a fiction he founds 
the exclusion of daughters for political rights, 
which are the indispensable basis, not only 
admitted but maintained by the “ Article,” for 
the securing and the continned enjoyment of 
civil rights and individual happiness. 


As far then as regards onc of the two classes 


of women, whose interests the “ Article ” | 
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asserts to be involved in that of men, as far as 
respects the interest of daughters: it has been 
shown that, from the totally different objects 
and occupations in life, difference of pleasures, 
pains and privations, difference of views for the 
future, between adult daughters and fathers, 
nothing can be more contrary to every day's 
experience, than to assert that the interest of 
the one is involved in that of the other. It has 
been pointed out that though the interest of 
adult sons, as every-day experience also proves, 
is much more involved in that of their father's 
than that of adult daughters, yet are not 
political rights withheld from the sons 
while the fathers live, in consequence of 
a pretended identity. It has been shown 
that the interest of adult daughters is, in 
point of fact, from circumstances obvious 
and easy to be explained, much more in- 
volved in that of their mothers, who are 
equally deprived with them of a voice in the 
representation, than in that of their fathers. It 
has been shown that even the laws in England 
acknowledge and provide for a contrariety of 
interest between adult daughters and fathers, 
by depriving the latter of all direct legal control 
over the actions of the daughters: the com- 
mand of wealth, education, male-created and 
male-supported public opinion being the sources 
of that more rigid despotism than that over the 
sons, to which necessity compels daughters to 
submit, their minds for the most part, as well 
as their bodies, being confined to the yoke. It 
has been also shown that the vague and popular 
sense in which the interest of the daughters 
can be said to be involved in that of the fathers 
applies as much to the sons, and to all mem- 
bers of the family, rational or irrational, in 
their several scales of enjoyment, as to adult 
daughters; that it amounts to no more than a 
probability of better treatment under pros- 
perous, and of worse under decaying, circum- 
stances, the character of the head of the family 
remaining the same. 


Tue New GrigL.—Onur intelligent girls begin 
to have idea of their own on the subject of the 
disposition of their lives—prompted, no doubt, 
by mothers of a new order. They do not care 
to be put off with half an education, and hustled 
into matrimony while they should still be doing 
their college course. They like to enjoy as they 
go along. They combine recreation with study, 
and delight in everything; and it is not until 
they have had the foundation of a good general 
education that they begin to be serious on the 
subject of matrimony. ‘“ Serious ”’ is quite the 
right word for their attitude. The meaning of 
life has begun to interest them, and they 

ause to inquire. They do not care to be 
fegislated for by some dear old gentleman 
from Palestine, who never knew an educated 
woman in his life. The attempt to shackle 
tbem with old and inapplicable dogmas 
has resulted in rebellion, and a disrespectful 
attitude towards some of the ancients, out of 
which have developed very decided opinions on 
the subject of married life as it should he. The 
lord and master theory they ridicule. What 
they demand in a husband is comrade, friend, 
and lover; a superior in attainments and talents 
by all means if possible—the girl knows quite 
enough to see the advantage of that; but one 
who must appreciate her all round for what she 
is worth, and help her to the full development 
of such powers as she may possess. She 
decidedly objects to marry an extinguisher, who 
would tell her that her proper place is in nursery 
and kitchen, with an inflection on the words 
which conveys his opinion that nursery and 
kitchen are more worthily regulated without 
mental attainments, and the care of them 
necessarily precludes any further degree of 
cultivation. To such a suitor the modern girl 
replies, ‘‘ Not for me, my good man.” 

Sarah Grand in the Young Woman. 
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@ur Sbort Stories. 


THE INDEPENDENT GIRL. 


‘*T suppose it is about Jack,” said the girl in 
the black velvet jacket. 

‘Of conrse it is,” sobbed the girl on the 
couch. ‘ D-do you sup-suppose I’d be as 
angry if it w-was anybody : i 

‘Oh, well, perhaps he didn’t really mean it,” 
said the girl in the black velvet jacket; ‘‘ at 
any rate, I’m sure he will bt man 
who has been en before always does.” 

‘* He won't this time,’ wailed the girl on the 
couch, ‘“‘and he c-couldn’t wipe out the 
pence? of that laugh if he did.” 

** Still, I’d try to forgive him as soon as pos- 
sible, if I were you, dear, especially as I hear 
aly geal li e used to be engaged to is in 

wn.” 

‘‘Humph, is that all you know about men ? 
I'm not afraid of a girl any man used to be 

to. She isn’t dangerous any more 
where he is concerned. It is only the girl he 
met the day before yesterday who is that. 
When a man stops loving a girl enough to once 
let the engagement be brokep, she may as well 
give up all idea of him. Her affection may 
return to him after a while, but his will have 


sought fresh fields.” 

‘*T fancy you are t, my dear. The little 
wiles are quite threadbare by that time, while 
with a new girl he has the feeling of novelty, 
such as an explorer may feel when he discovers 
a new island, whereas——” 

‘“The island would only be full of hills, 
valleys, capes, and rivers, like every other 
rae under the sun. Still, he doesn’t know 
that.” 

“True. But tell me about Jack. I may be 
able to——”’ 

‘Act the peacemaker? Never! It is too 
serious for that. You know that we both dined 
with Gertrude last evening, don’t you? Well, 
on the way home he got to talking about how 
dependent a woman always is, and how she 
constantly needs a man’s arate arm. He 
had often talked that way before, but somehow 
this time I was angry.” 

‘* Perhaps it was the lobster you had eaten,” 
hinted the girl in the black velvet jacket. 

‘‘ Perhaps it was; I hadn’t thought of that 
before. Well, I just stopped, and told him 
that he could leave me at once, that I was not 
dependent upon any man, and the sooner he 
found it out the better. He begged and 
insisted, but I was firm and went on alone.” 
Weren’t you awfully 


‘*Of course I was, but he didn’t know that. 
I got along pretty well until I turned the 
corner of our own square, then I fancied I 
heard someone following me. I ran up our 
own steps in a perfect panic, pulled out my 
atchkey and found, to my horror, that it 
wouldn’t turn in the lock !” 
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‘Good gracious! Was the door locked ?”” 
‘“‘T supposed so, for I tried it vainly again, 
then I rang, knocked and beat on the door 
without any response. ‘There was no light in 
the hall, either.” 

‘Gracious! they had gone to bed, thinking 
that you had stayed.” 

“T stopped a moment to think, then I heard 
a familiar voice, choking with’ laughter, Bay: 
‘Hadn't you better try next door’?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you——”” 

“Ido. In my haste, I had run up the steps 
of the house next to us and was trying to get in 
there! If he hadn’t laughed I could have 
forgiven him, but that chuckle will separate us 
for ever!” 


THE PRICE OF TWO 


VASES. 

Wuen the old peddler came to the door of a 
house in a well-known Scotch town with those 
extremely pretty vases, Mrs. Christy felt that 
they were the very things that she wanted in 
her spare bedroom, and so, instead of saying 
‘“No” when he politely requested her to see if 
she had any ‘“‘old clo’es to change for some 
splendid vases,” she allowed him to sit down 
while she went up stairs to rummage, and came 
down with some garments of her husband’s 
and one of those old Paisley shawls, which 
certainly she never should wear again, unless it 
was at night, for they went out of fashion before 
she was married. 

It came to her mind that she was foolish to 
leave a stranger alone so long, but the old man 
was sitting quietly where she had left him, 
and looked so much like a benevolent old 
patriarch that she was ashamed of remembering 
that the spoons were in the pantry and the 
pantry unlocked. However, he was quite 
worldly enough to drive a hard bargain, and to 
the coat, vest and shawl she had to add a gown 
that might very well have been worn often 
again. 

However, it was not ready “money, and she 
felt that the vases—good imitations of very 
costly ones—were lovely. She carried them 
into the spare room, and they made the mantel 
piece quite a different thing. Returning to the 
dining room, however, a shock awaited her. 
Her husband’s overcoat, which he had un- 
wisely left at home that day, because it was 
unusually warm, was gone from its peg on the 
hall rack, and, opening the pantry door, she 
saw that some of the spoons were gone with it. 
They were only plated, but no one likes to lose 
anything in that way. Besides, she felt greatly 
to blame for it. The old man had been gone a 
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long while, and, though she sent a messenger 
for a police officer, he gave her no hope of 
catching the thief or of getting the things” 
back. 
‘“‘ Was there nothing else gone?” the man 
asked. 

Mrs. Christy looked about her and discovered 
one thing more, a counterfeit one pound note of 
the Bank of Scotland. She had had it given to 
her by some one a year before, and had found 
that it was worthless, and had written across 
the back: ‘This is counterfeit,” and added 
her initials; and somehow she kept it in her 
work basket. The old man had spied it with 
his glistening black eyes, and had helped himself 
to it. 

** At all events he can’t pass it,” laughed 
Mrs. Christy ; ‘I feel a little consoled when 
I remember how provoked he will be.” 

‘* He'll pass it somehow,” said the police- 
man, as he walked away, promising to report 
the case. ; 

But Mrs. Christy, as she remembered that 
the overcoat that had been stolen was worth 
five pounds, and the plated spoons at least two 
pounds, found it necessary to go to her own 
room and have a good cry. It was not so much 
the value of the lost articles as the feeling 
that it was her fault, and that her husband 


/might possibly be so far left to himself as to 


tell her so. At all events, she would lose a 
little of that fine character for good sense with 
which, to her great satisfaction, he had en- 
dowed her. 

The day did not pass very pleasantly. 
Callers came, and she could not help telling 
her story, but it was a joke to the best inten- 
tioned among them; and, as the dinner hour 
approached, she felt very much indeed like 
running away. : 

However, of course, she was obliged to stay. 
Her daughters were paying a visit to some 
cousins, and there was no one else to preside at 
table. Besides, she could only have put off the 
evil moment. She went upstairs and got out 
some spoons she kept in reserve, and waited 
for the impending moment. She hoped that 
her husband would, at least, be in good humour 
and not—as when things went wrong with him— 
a little cross. 

Mr. Christy, however, returned that evening 
in high good humour. Moreover, he had an 
overcoat upon his arm. Could it be that he 
had come back for it, after all, and the theft 
had been limited to the spoons and the counter- 
feit bank note ? 

“T thought you went without your coat,” 
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a 
she said with a little rejoiceful leap of the 
heart, as she seemed to recognise the garment 


by its form and colour. 
But Mr. Christy laughed. 


“So I did,” he said. ‘“‘SoI did. No, this 
is a new coat. I bought it for William. My 
son William is as tall as I am, and nearly as 
stout, and this fits me enugly—snugly. I came 
across it in a queer way. It is quite a bargain. 


You see, it looks entirely new.” 
6 Yes, it 


jesting?” 


** No, no, no,” said her spouse. ‘“ You know 
I only bought mine a week ago. I presume it 
is the newést style, and William has none yet. 
He means to get a cheaper one. So to-day, 
while I was in the office, in walked an old man 


—# venerable old gentleman. 


“4.§ Sir,’ says he, ‘I am aman who does not 
find himself getting on well, and am forced to 
try going about among the gentlemen. I am 
a tailor. I have made an expensive overcoat 


for a gentleman. Six pounds was the price, 


and he did not pay me. So when he had it on 


his back one day I said: “Sir, pay me.” And 
he said: “You may wait until I am ready.” 


This is your honest Christian against a poor 


Jew.’ 

‘“‘* Yes, yes,’ said I, “but I understand he 
had not true. Christian principles, my good 
friend.’ 

“** Very well, I believe not,’ said my old man. 
‘But when this happened I exercised my 
cunning. I said to him: 

““* Very well, sir, I will wait. But I see 
there is a button loose. I will fasten it for you. 
I have silk and needle here. 

, “* Ah,’ said he, “just like you to leave it 
that way; ’ and off comes the coat. 

“* You shall get it again the next day after 
never,’ said I. So away I walked. I would 
sell it for two pounds, which is very cheap.’ 

**T looked at the coat which he unfolded from 
® paper. ; 

*** Guess it will fit my son,’ said I. ‘I'll try 
it on and we'll see.’ 

** Bo it did. 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘now, you see, I do this to 
make up to you, as far as I oan, for the other 
fellow's rascality.” 

‘“**You are an honest gentleman,’ said he, 
‘and I will repay you by a great bargain. I 
must sell my silver spoons, I meant to melt 
them, not to expose my poverty, but you shall 
have the half-dozen for 30s.’ 

‘* Well, of course, I jumped at that ’’—Mr. 
Christy here laid the spoons on the table— 
“and I took out my purse to find a £5 note. 

* But he had something else. 

“*My wife is trying to sell her shawl,’ h: 

“* Well, I looked at the shawl he shook out. 

“** You shall have it for 10s., as a sample of 
my generosity,’ he said. 

“Well, I knew you'd like it, my dear. It 
looks like one I used to admire you in when I 
courted you—red centre, cashmere border,” 
and Mr. Chrigty shook out the folds—the old 
shawl Mrs. Christy had exchanged for the 
vases that morning. She knew that at once. 
She could not mistake it. But as she looked at 
her husband, beaming and twinkling with good 
humour, she could not bear to utter the truth 
outright. 

“Forty shillings for the coat and thirty for 
the spoons,” he said, merrily, ‘and ten for the 
shawl; and this is all I have out of my little 
£5 note. Poor old fellow! The last pound 
note he had in the world, he said. Hullo! 


does,” said Mrs. Christy, 
“and exactly like yours, too, dear. Aren't you 
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What is this?” Mr. Christy put on his glasses 
and looked at the bill. ‘“ Your name is written 
on it in red ink, my dear—Caroline Christy. 
Ah, ‘This is counterfeit.’ Why, what in 
thunder—— ” 

‘‘Oh!” cried William, at this moment enter- 
ing at the door. ‘That's a pound note mother 
took a long while ago—a counterfeit.” 

‘And it has come back to me,” said Mr. 
Christy. ‘ You never passed it, Caroline. 
Perhaps some servant took it. What a fool I 
was not to put on my glasses.” 

‘* We both need spectacles,” said Mrs. Christy 
‘“* My dear, neither of us can laugh at the other. 
We are both completely sold;” and when she 
had told her story it became very plain ta all 
of them that the peddler who had stolen the 
coat, spoons, and the counterfeit note from Mrs. 
Christy had by chance entered Mr. Christy's 
office in his business travels; that he had sold 
him back his own stolen coat, his own plated 
spoons, and the old shawl, under the guise of a 
wonderful bargain. 

Happily the Christy family were tolerably 
well off, and could afford to laugh at the farce 
in which they had taken so prominent a part, 


‘and Mrs. Christy declared she was glad to 


recover the shaw] that her husband remembered 
her inin courting days. 

A member of the police force called shortly 
after to state that the thief could not be traced, 


‘| and was no doubt a very cunning fellow; but 


the Christy family did not confide their joke to 
this worthy officer. They kept it in the family. 


WORK AMONG THE WOMEN 
OF INDIA DURING THE 
VICTORIAN REIGN.* 

By Miss 8. F. Garpner, W.U.M., Calcutta. 
I.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 
II.—WHaAT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 

In order to rightly estimate the progress made 
in any line or department of work, it is neces- 
sary to know from what that progress is to be 
reckoned, what was the original condition of 
things; and in order to get at the condition of 
women in India, and women’s work among 
them atthe beginning of the Victorian reign, it 
is necessary to speak of the conditions existing 

before that date. 

I need not, however, spend much time in 
description of the condition of women at the 
beginning and before 1837. My hope is rather, 
to some small extent, to show what has 
been done to change or to ameliorate 
that condition. Hindu chronology claims an 
antiquity reaching millions of years back, 
and they tell us that in the beginning or golden 
age, men, and women too, were all virtuous, 
that women were honoured and respected, and 
the old Sanscrit poems and plays lead us to 
believe that women of rank at least were taught 
to read and write, and knew something of the 
accomplishments of music and painting; and 
we know that in Rajputana and in a few 
other places women sometimes took part 
in the affairs of state at a much later 
date, and, exceptionally, even now. But what- 
ever the early ages may have held for women, 
it is certain that the present age, specially the 
last century, found them in a very different 
position. It might rather be called the age of 
darkness and superstition, an age when a 
woman had no identity, and was designated as 
“it,” when to mention her name was a sin, & 


*Read befo e the Calcutta Missionary Conference, Decem- 
ber 13th, 1897, 
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century the beginning of which found women 
being burnt on the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands, when infant girls were destroyed 
wholesale. In 1802 the Marquis of Wellesley 
published an order declaring infanticide to be 
murder, and punishable with death ; and yet, so 
late as the year 1886 it was estimated by a 
Rajput Chief that as many as 20,000 infant 
girls were destroyed annually in the provinces 
of Malwa and Rajputana alone. It was a cen- 
tury opening with a deep-seated prejudice 
against woman’s education, a prejudice founded 
not so much on the precepts of Hindu faith as 
upon an inexorable age-intrenched custom, 
and the almost universal belief that women 
couldn't be taught, because they hadn’t any 
minds. Expresgions of doubt on this matter 
are familiar to most of us. ‘‘Can you teach a 
donkey?” Miss Farrar was asked when she 
tried to open a girls’ school in Amadnugger. 


“If you can, you might try to teach our 
women.” ‘Can you teach a horse?” was the 


inquiry when the same attempt was made 
in Ceylon. 
ligent an animal as the horse, why try 
to teach a woman?” 
began work in Calcutta, 


‘“‘If you cannot teach so intel- 


When Dr. Duff 
he found a 
cow had more rights and a higher rank than 
a@ woman; and, said he, to try to educate a 
woman was as vain as to attempt to scale a 
wall 500 feet high. It was indeed a wall of 
almost insurmountable difficulties that the 
early missionaries had to attack. With what 
faith in God, and patience and perseverance 
they worked, and what splendid results crowned 
their efforts, is witnessed to by the fact that 
much of the best work now being done is built 
upon the foundations which they laid. Their 
work in the beginning was of necessity educa- 
tional. 


I shall speak first of the beginning of schools, 
and then of Zenana work. 1837 opened 
with a good number of well-established girls’ 
schools in various parts of India, both verna- 
cular day-schools, orphanages and boarding- 
schools, specially in.and near Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, and in: Ceylon. There were few, 
if any, in Northern India. As far back as 1810 
the Baptist missionaries started what was 
called the Benevolent Institution for boys 
and girls, and it had, 80 girls under in- 
struction. This was followed by the Caleutta 
Book Society, 1818, which included girls in its 
vernacular schools, and by the Juvenile Society 
in 1820. In 1821 Miss Cooke, perhaps better 
known as Mrs. Wilson, was sent out by the 
British and Foreign Book Society to open a 
school in Calcutta. She afterwards joined the 
Church Missionary Society. In 1832 she had 
30 schools and 600 girls under instruction. In 
1828 these schools concentrated into one Central 
and Normal School. The London Mission and 
the Baptist Mission Societies, working on the 
same lines, concentrated their schools into 
central or boarding schools—schools which 
have gone on through the years increasing in 
extent and efficiency. Some of them had in 
mind the training of the children of converts, but 
they had many sources of supply heside. The inun- 
dation of 1832 in Lower Bengal and the famine 
which followed, and the famine in the north- 
west provinces in 1834, the rescued victims of 
the Meria Puja, and the little ones, then as 
now, rescued from the infamous traffic in Cal- 
cutta, filled these asylums very full, and many 
girls were taught of Christ and trained into lives 
of Christian usefulness. In Bombay and 
Western India the same kind of work was going 
on, led by the American Marathi Mission, the 
Scotch and Church Missions; and in Madras 
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and Southern India the reports of school work 
among girls show that it was well begun. 
In Ceylon there existed in 1887 a school 
started seventeen years before by Miss 
Agnew, who lived there 43 unbroken years, 
41 of these years she spent at the head of the 
Oodooville Girls’ Boarding School, the first 
ever started in Asia. Altogether she taught a 
thousand girls, some children, and some even 
grandchildren of her first pupils. ‘ Mother of 
a thousand daughters” the people poetically 
called her. These girls are scattered all over 
Southern India and Ceylon, shining for Jesus. 
I believe one of the most hopeful and encourag- 
ing parts of the work carried on in India to-day 
are these boarding-schools, some of them started 
solongago. They have increased ahundredfold, 
and are scattered all over the country, and girls 
go out of them back to their village homes to 
do splendid work for the cause of Christ. 
Specially is this true of Northern and Southern 
India and Ceylon. The testimony from reports, 
and letters of missionaries, all confirm this 
statement. One which may answer for a dozen 
in the same strain says, ‘‘As we look through 
the Churches in connection with our mission, 
we find that a large proportion of the women 
who are fulfilling well the duties of their posi- 
tions as wives, as mothers, as teachers, received 
their preparation for work in our boarding- 
school.’’ If nothing else had been accomplished 
during these sixty years, we might well have 
been satisfied with this. : 

So 1887 found us.with a big hole in the wall, 


and up to this time and for 13 years afterward. 


the work was done altogether by missionaries, 
for we find no account of government schools 
before 1850. ‘As Lord William Bentinck had 
ventured to attack and had overcome the pre- 
judice against anatomy and European medical 
science, so Lord Dalhousie was determined to 
introduce into India the European view of the 
education of women. Instigated by Mr. 
Bethune, who opened a school for women in 
1849 in Calcutta, the Governor-General in- 
formed the Council of Education that henceforth 
its functions were definitely and systematically 
to embrace female education, than which no 
single change in the habits of the people 
were likely to lead to more important and 
beneficial consequences. ll possible en- 
couragement should be given to any attempt 
proposed by the natives in this direction, and 
the Chief Civil Officers in the interior were to 
use all the means at their disposal to further 
the object in view "—I quote from Mr. Howell’s 
Educational Report. 
(To be continued.) 


AFTER THE CHRisTmas SHoprinc.— She: “I 
know there’s something that I’ve forgotten to 
buy.” He: “That's just what I thought.” 
She: ‘Why did you think so?’ He: 
‘Because you have some money left.” 

* * * 
VERSATILITY is havin 


you can’t get time to m 
of them. 


so many talents that 
e a living with any one 


* * * 


CompPaRED with the amount a man wants in 
this world, it is surprising how little -he can 
manage to get along with. 

* * * 


JupGE: ‘‘ You say the defendant turned and 
whistled to the dog. What. followed?” 
Intelligent Witness : ‘‘ The dog.” 


Ducuess Potrs Pornt: “Oh, yes; there’s 
no doubt travel broadens one.” Lady Strath- 
field: ‘‘ You are right; I actually gained a 
stone on my trip home.” 
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("ihe oplaions ‘expressed ‘by correepondents 

o res en 

Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper. ] 


LORD IVEAGH’S GIFT TO VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SiGNau. 


Dear Mapam,— You will probably have 
noticed in the daily newspapers a statement 
that Lord Iveagh has given a quarter of a 
million of money to the Jenner Institute, other- 
wise known as “ The British Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” an acknowl imitation 
of the mecsinie Srey ements o! atari par 
purposes for whic. money is given 
cover any class of experiment the scientific 
staff of the Institute may desire to carry 
out. What this means all of us who 
are practically engaged in the work of 
opposing vivisection know full well. Nothing 
we can do in the way of Fe bar pe the 
Council of the Institute, the Home Secretary, 
or Parliament, will have the slightest effect at 
present. The only action which can be taken 
now is for every person who objects to the 
unrestricted use of animals for such purposes is 
to write at once in his or her capacity as a 
humane citizen of this country to :— 

The Right Hon. The Lord Iveagh, 
Elveden, 
Thetford, 
and express a hope that the love of humanity 
which has prompted his gift of another quarter 
of a million for the better housing of the poor, 
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may induce him to lay down such condition® 
that no experiment at the institute on a living 
animal shall take place unless the animal is 
fully anesthetised. It is hopeless to ask him 
not to permit the use of animals, because that 
ages ibis hopeless to expect. The 

@ money, W 6 () ex R C) 
letter should be written in a calm spirit and 
len bones loyed sioeeerine tle § edshi ae 
anguage em’ 10 oO p may 
regard the wiltie as fanatical and unworthy of 
notice. Hundreds of these letters reaching his 
Lordship in this way from all parts of the 
country may show him that to many of his 
countrymen and women his action is by no 
means approved of. 

I may point out that, far from the cause 
which the Society represents rendered 
hopeless by Lord Iveagh's astion, it is all the 
more ni » because the of the 
vivieschord wil meod 46 ba tinwe sarclilly 
watched than ever, and there will be a greater 
necessity to place before the public the moral 
iniquity of the practice of vivisection. This 
has always been the Society's chief objection 
o the practice, and the objection remains, no 


metter how much money may be given to 

so cruel and immoral an object.— ve me 

Yours very faithfully, 8. G. Trist, Sec. 
London Anti-Vivisection Society, 


82, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W.~ 


KATE ELLEN SHOESMITH. 
T'o the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNnat. 


Manam,—Readers- of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
will see with satisfaction that the death-sentence 
assed on Kate Ellen Shoesmith, for drowning 
has illegitimate child, has been commuted by 
the Home Secretary to penal servitude for seven 
ears. - The facts, it will be remembered, 
teoaght out by the trial, were that the wretched 
mother, a girl under age, had “done her best” 
for the baby until her scanty earnings failed, 
and that desperation alone had driven her to 
the deed. Human life is sacred, even that of 
an illegitimate baby, and starvation is no excuse 
for crime. But it may be justly asked, Where 
is the father of this murdered child, murdered 
for want of a father’s care? And why is he not 
bearing his part by the mother’s side in this 
tragedy of agony and ge Sempron which had so 
nearly culminated in a shameful death ? 

The most solemn and inalienable of all 
human obligations, whether within the pale of 
wedlock or without, is that incurred by a man 
to the child of whose life he is himself the 
author, and to the community also, of which it 
becomes a part. The case of Kate Ellen Shoe- 
smith and her murdered child may well raise 
the question whether the lives of children born 
under such conditions are safeguarded, either 
by law or custom, as in a civilised State they 
ought to be. I venture to submit that the 
crime of child-murder, so frightfully common 
amongst us, would rapidly diminish if in such 
cases search were made for the putative father 
and a charge of “contributory negligence ” laid 
against him. Even the brute is protected to 
that extent st the neglect of its owner, not 
less than st cruelty at the hands of others, 
and itis surely not unreasonable to claim for the 
human infant that the man who has made him. 
self responsible for its existence, shall be 
responsible also jointly with the mother for its 
preservation.—I am, &c., M.C.T. 

The case referred to is reported as follows:— 

‘“DeatH SENTENCE CommMUTED.—The Home 
Secretary has commuted the death sentence 
passed on Kate Ellen Shoesmith to seven years’ 
penal servitude. This young woman was a 
respectable domestic servant, aged twenty, 
with an infant, whom she put out to nurse and 
endeavoured to’ support out of her earnings. 
But being thrown out of a situation for some 
weeks and left poor and homeless she took her 
child, and, in a fit of desperation, threw it into 
the pond at Leyton. The jury which convicted 
her at the Old Bailey on September 16th of 
infanticide did so with a strong recommen- 
dation to mercy, which Mr. Justice Darling, 
who pronounced the death sentence, said would 
receive, he was certain, sympathetic attention.” 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie ape ie 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery omesti 
sr, Ae Prem I onnate New ea 


A CINDERELLA SUPPER. 


Temperance Tipsy Cake. Pastry 
8u San : 
J Fruit. Biscuits. 
Coffee, Cocoa. 


Lemonade. Gingerade. Hot Milk. 
In this menu I have in mind young folks of 
from seven or eight to 
seventeen or teen—and it is common to 
invite at least a few “ grown ups,” if only to 
assist in the amusement of the children. But 
there is no reason why a different table should 
not be provided for the young folks, and one or 
two hot dishes will be acceptable, particularly 


for those who have a long journey home before | gm, 
them, a¢ well as more salniying and digestible, 
pa 


» etc., often 
Serve with 


P: 
soup be little and good. 
it either plain thin biscuits or crisp toast. And 
really hot, for what is more 
the way of food than tepid 


CHICKEN AND OYSTER CREAM. 

This is a dish that goes'a long way. A boiled 
fowl] is to be freed from skin and bone, hence it 
must be very thoroughly done, and minced with 
@ little cooked ham. A white sauce with a dozen 
or a dozen and a half of oysters, according to size, 
is to be made; add all the oyster liquor &nd 
chop the oysters ; season it with a few drops 
of anchovy essence, and a little nutmeg, lemon 
juice, saltand cayenne, with alittle white pepper. 
After it has. boiled up the meat shoul in 
and be left ped hot, but do not boil ae or 
toughen. About a quarter of a 
mg of whip cream will be wanted, and that 

to be added with the mince. The final 
seasoning is then made, and if well flavoured it 
is a decided success. About three gills of sauce 
will be wanted. This will go as far as a couple 
of chickens that are. served whole, and be more 
satisfactory ; there is no waste from bones left 
on the plates, and the dish is delicious; then 
one has the bones and liquid left for conversion 
later into soup, or to add to the stock-pot. 

SANDWICHES, VARIOUS, 

A selection can be made from the list lately 
given in these columns. If two or more kinds, 
one at least should have the little rolls for the 

foundation. In addition to the narrow ribbon 
for tying them, sprigs of holly or any similar 
decoration may be remem . Another 
pretty ¢ ct is got by placing on the dish a 
, Slender vase filled with flowers, to tower 
above the rolls. Many of the season’s crackers 
ah admirably adapted for the decoration of 

es. 


SURPRISE SANDWICH CAKES. 

These are mirth provoking, and are certain 
to prove a welcome addition. Two or three 
kinds of cake, white, brown, and pink for 
example, are to be baked in shallow tins, and 
cut out in fanciful shapes as varied as possible, 
then tied together with ribbon. But, first, a 
tiny present wra in silver paper, is to be 
attached to the rib n, to enswre removal before 
the cake is bitten. Of course a little thought 
must be bestowed on the selection of the gifts; 
thimbles, brooches, pins, rings, packets of 
needles, button hooks, purse calendars, midget 
purses, or for the smallest children, articles 
suited for dollies’ wardrobes will suggest them- 
selves. Most of the fun consists in the Jacks 
getting what will appeal to the Jills, and vice 
versd, and exchange and barter‘will be the order 
of the day. 


Note.—The same idea may be carried out 
by substituting sandwiches for cakes. The fun 
is increased if each be asked to take & cake, 
blindfolded, at the end of the supper. And it 
goes without saying that the shared of the 
articles should be disguised as 
possible. Now for our 


much as 


it a quarter of an inch thick, then starting from 
the bottom, soak each with apricot jam that has 


boiled up. Then pour a little thin custard over, 
flavou 
Cut the to 
little; this 

bulk of ratafia biscuits and put in the dish 
round the cake. 
ing of jam and custard. Next pour over all a 


with whipped cream, sweetened and flavoured 
slightly with almond; treat the top similarly. 


TIPSY CAKE, 
which is of the most harmless description. It 
is extremely pretty, however, and one of the 
most wholesome of the class. 

First the shape. A round tin is best, as a 
spiral top is unsuitable. Quite a plain sponge 
suffices and one day old is stale enough. Slice 


been diluted with lemon juice and water and 


with almond ersence (get the best). 


quite level, removing only a 
to be crumbled with the same 
Treat this also to a dress- 


thick custard. Finally, cover the “ surround ”’ 


Now for the final garnish. Chop up some 


green candied fruits and sprinkle over the 
cream, then place here and there some cherries 


ane Verte of other pink and red fruits, with a 
pro on of French plums, as they add 
much to the beauty of the whole. A pear or 
other whole fruit should be used for the top. 
This is far better for the digestion than the 
almonds of the ordinary tipsy cake. , 

The selection of the pastry may be left to 
the hostess. The same applies to the fruit; of 
the latter, the less the better; indeed, do not 
most of us place it on the table at night in 
deference to custom and against our better 
ine bes ted only. M : 

e beverages are suggested only. Many 
will add to, and others pedace! the number. It 
may be noted with advantage that hot 
lemonade and gingerade are sure of patronage. 
And that a little essence of spice is a capital 
adjunct to hot milk. If not required at the 
table, a glass last thing will be found “ grateful 
and comforting” by some on a cold night. 


Mrs. Mataprorp: ‘ Who are the two young 
ladies playing that duet on the piano?’’ Herr 
Strawitzi: ‘‘ One is the daughter of the hostess.” 
Mrs. Malaprop: ‘And, pray, who is her 
accomplice ? ”” . 

* 


Apa (pensively) : “I hope you'll invite me to 
the wedding when you get married.” Jack 
(boldly): ‘I'll invite you before I ask anyone 
else, and if you don’t accept there won't be any 
wedding.” 

* * * 


A COMMISSION was held in New York some 
years ago to determine whether lager beer was 
an intoxicant, and if so, to what extent. A 
German saloon-keeper of vast dimensions being 
interrogated, delivered himself thus: ‘‘ Well, 
shentlemen, I trink mineself from twenty to 
thirty glasses a day, and it was all right; but I 
don’t know about it if a man was to trinka 
large quantity of ze beer!” 


* * * 


Tue following recently took place at a 
weekly kit inspection : — Officer (inspecting 
kits): ‘‘ Well, Gunner Jones, is your kit all 
complete ?”’ Gunner Jones: ‘ Yes, sir.” 
Officer: ‘‘ Everything got buttons on?” 
Gunner Jones: ‘No, sir.’? Officer (in sur- 
prise): ‘‘ What do you mean, then, by showing 
an incomplete kit? What is deficient of 
buttons?’ Gunner Jones: ‘ Please, sir, there 
are no buttons on my towel.” Fortunately for 
Gunner Jones the inspecting officer was gifted 
with a keen sense of humour, and the usual 
“‘geven days C.B.” (confinement to barracks) 
did not follow. 

* * * 


THE cult of the ‘‘ poster ’’ is to receive a fresh 
impetus at Bushey, where a novel idea for a 
fancy dress ball has been conceived. Each 
guest is expected to represent one or another 
well-known ‘ poster,” of which there are 
enough by this time to supply a considerable 
company with models. The idea has so pleased 


Professor Herkomer that he has lent his big 
studio for the dance, and is taking a practical 


interest in the arrangements. 


AMONG THE GLOVE 
MAKERS. 
Yzovit Glove Factories employ no less than 
4,000 hands. Within the last quarter of a 
century the borough has wn wond Ri 
and it would be cult to find a more fi - 


ing or go-ahead place. Houses and new . 


streets have sprung up where only yesterday, it 
seems, were green fields, and one of the most 
pleasant parts of the town, Pen Mill, is an 
almost entirely new district. Tan years ago 
there was scarcely a house to be seen, but now 
it is a regular little city. Victoria-street is 
one of the most recent additions. Here resides 
Mr. Kennard Russell, who is about thirty years 
of age, & car- s 5 

penter by trade, 
a rominent 
member of the 
Yeovil Volun- 
teers, and, a 
person of re- 


pu , as the 
al paper has 


resting story to 
tell,” a Yeovil 
newspaper man 
writes, “I 
called upon 
him. No. 2, Victoria-street, has a nice plot of 
den ground, and at the time of my visit, Mr. 
ussell was busily engaged in pases A few 
short weeks ago such a task would, to him, 
have been impossible, for he was then suffering 
from an acute attack of sciatica, but he had 
now entirely recovered, as a glance at his erect 
figure showed. 

‘* Yes, I have been bad, very bad,”’ he said, in 
response to the first query. ‘I first felt my 
left leg began to get stiff, especially at bedtime, 
and when at work. It got worse, and I conld 
hardly do anything.” 

His wife interposed and informed the reporter 
that things grew so serious ‘‘ Kennard could not 
sit down to his meals because it hurt him to 
bend his leg. And,” she continued, ‘‘I had to 
suffer as well as him, for the pain made him so 
short-tempered, you know.” This remark raised 
a smile, in which the pressman joined. 

But to continue the patient’s story, ‘‘ One 
day,” he said, “I read in a little book which was 
left at the house of a friend of mine, a Mr. 
Cruse, who used to be a policeman here, but 
is now in the Metropolitan force. He had had 
sciatica, and had been cured by taking 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and I 
wondered at the time if they would do me good, 
and, as it happened, my wife bought a box of 
the pills unknown to me and brought them 
home. She told me that as she had bought 
them I must try them, so I did, and I am very 
thankful I did. I used to take two of the pills 
with me to work each morning, and every day 
I eee better and better, until the pains went 
right away.” - 

‘‘T suppose you took more than one box ?” 
asked the scribe. . 

‘No; I only had the one box, but the 
sciatica is gone, and I’m right glad of it, I can 
tell you.” 

‘‘ T suppose your mates were a bit surprised ?” 
the newspaper man asked. 

‘“‘ Well,” replied Mr. Russell, ‘‘ they laughed 
at me when I used to take my pills each morn- 
ing, but I didn’t mind, because I knew they 
were doing me good.” 

‘You look well enough now,” the journalist 
remarked. 
“Yes ; 
Even if it did come, I should know what to 

take.” 

It is a common error to treat sciatica and 
rheumatism as disorders for outward medication 
by liniments and embrocations. These things 
are sometimes useful in relieving pain; but 
the cure must be through the blood and nerves. 
As in the case described above, so in 
every other case that they have cured, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills go to the root 
of the disease, enriching and purifying the 


and I do not fear another attack. 


a 
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blood of improper constituents, and thus 


doing away with the tendency to cause 
inflammation and pain whenever the weather 
changes. By similar effect on the blood, they 
cure (but only when genuine, mind: substitutes 
won’t cure anything) scrofula, rickets, anemia, 
pepesons, prematare decay of the faculties, 
and all sorts of ladies’ ailments. They are not 
a purgative. It is by strengthening you that 
they cure. If not readily obtainable genuine 
(t.e., with the full, seven-word name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People) send 
direct for them to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
46, Holborn - viaduct, London, E.C.; price, 
2s. 9d. for one box, or 18s. 9d. for six. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


I HavE noticed in the shops some very useful 
coloured chiffon, ready gauged and rucked in 
the new irregular style. This is sr 
invaluable for refreshing old silk blouses, and it 
is decidedly a cheap luxury. The spotted and 
striped valvate: too, were pretty and inexpen- 
sive—they are the best possible investment at 
present for making fronts to wear with opén 
coats, and I also hear that spotted velvet revers 
are to be a good deal worn on handsome coats 
and skirts. 

These fronts, by the way, are somewhat of 
a danger in really cold weather, not because 
they are chilly in themselves, as they can be 
quite satisfactorily reinforced by the wearing of 
long-sleeved woollen vests, but because they 
scabs it impossible for the wearer to remove her 
coat withvut changing her whole dress. One 
‘oes out into the street on a chilly day, com- 
fortably clad in coat, skirt, invisible sleeved 
jersey, a visible silk or velvet front. Then ¢@ 
house is entered; there may be a luncheon 

arty or @ crowded tea—hours are spent in a 

bot room. The wearer of the inconvenient 
vest all the time is yearning to take off her heavy 
coat and breathe freely, but unable to do so. 
Out she goes into the cold once more, shivering 
now at the sudden change, and the seeds of 
influenza are sown before she reaches home. 
In the present weather it is much better and 
safer to dress too lightly for out-door walking, 
and add a warm cape, which can be removed 
when entering a house. 
The many theatre and evening cloaks being 
got up for the season almost leads to the con- 
clusion that ingenuity and skill can surely go 
no further, either in imagination or reality, in 
the devising of costly an axe coverings. 
The delicacy and richness of the fabrics em- 
ployed, and lavishness and magnificence of the 
trimmings displayed upon them, almost defy 
description. cloaks, as in other articles of 
attire, no hard and fast rule as to what form 
they should take has been set down, and there 
are short rounded capes, pointed capes, and full 
length cloaks, some with sleeves and some with 
wings; but those most appreciated, probably 
because they are the most novel, are apparently 
the long cloaks reaching to the foot of the skirt 
at the back and gradually rounding off in front, 
after the manner of the half-length capes, which 
are likewise in high favour. All cloaks, whether 
long or short, are still very fussily trimmed, few 
being seen without at least two or three frills or 
flounces generally of opposite textures and of 
various widths, and most have huge standing- 
up collars, or voluminous ruffles of lace. 

The ball gown of the season is the spangle- 
sebecliecet net over a silk or satin slip. A 
word of warning against the very cheap, and 
of advice to work it yourselves if you cannot 
afford a good one ; for it is a vexation of spirit 
indeed to have your spangles scattering right 
and left at your first dance in it. Most evening 
sleeves this winter are conspicuous by their 
absence. The very long gloves worn in place 
are half kid and half of lace, and white are 
much in favour again. 

Most of the shops just now are offering choice 
furs, suitable for presents, on exceedingly 
moderate terms. Real sealskin jackets com- 
mence at ten guineas, and mink capes at three 
guineas. Electric seal capes are about the 
same price. Necklets and muffs offer a wide 
range of prices, running from 7s. 6d. to seven 
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as fluffy and pretty and more serviceable than 
ostrich feathers, are to be had from 12s. 9d. 
Sealskin caps, which will be much worn for 
skating, are 7s. 6d. each. The fur toque is 
quite the favourable h r of the moment, 
trimmed with flowers, velvet or other soft 
artistic materigl. It is a novelty to trim fur 
toques, but you will find it very effective. A 
cluster of violets, for example, much improves 
@ sealskin cap. 

Modistes must be weary of the interminable 
tucks, cordings, and gaugings, but amongst the 
newer French 8 are tucked and corded silks 
and chiffons, which can be bought to match the 
plain fabric, and will lighten the work con- 
siderably. Moreover, as these tuckings are 


Dinner Dress ror a Matron.—This cos- 
tume was composed in the original of rich 
mauve silk, combined with purple velvet 
appliqué, and finished with a trimming made of 
purple velvet baby ribbon round ‘hs neck, 
sleeves and skirt. The bodice is completely 
covered with white lace, the lace forming a 
pointed apron on the skirt, likewise bordered by 
the loops of baby ribbon. The tight-fitting 
elbow sleeves are of lace, confined to the elbow 
by & trimming of the ribbon ending in a cluster 
of loops of the baby ribbon. There are small 

uffs of the velvet at the top of the sleeves. 
he bodice laces up the back. 


done by machinery, they are beautifully 
regular, and insertions of fine lace or passe- 
menterie are introduced in various styles. A 
very small quantity of this necessarily costly 
material will suffice for the small woke now 
worn, or for vests, zouaves, and the upper 
portion of sleeves. 

Most of the tea-gowns this season, and a 
great many afternoon gowns, too, are made 
without any sort of collar-band, the little 
squares of lace terminating abruptly at the 
throat, and having a very pretty effect. The 
collars of afternoon gowns are of two distinct 
kinds. Either they are non-existent, with only 
a tiny edging of lace to take their place, or they 
are made so high and deep that one is inclined 
to wonder where they are going to end. 
Perhaps by-and-bye, the sensible medium will 
return to favour. 


W. X.: “Her heart is as hard as glass; I 
can’t make any impression on it.’’ Y. Z.: ‘‘ Have 


Charming boas in white Thibet lamb, + you tried a diamond ?” 
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Poler Robinson's 


CELEBRATED 


Winter Sale 


THIS DAY 


AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


Ladies who favour us with a visit will 

find the style and quality of the Goods 

are up to the usual high standard of 

excellence, and the reductions are on 

a very liberal scale, especially in those 

Departments which have been affected 
| by the mild Season. « 


CATALOGUES POST FREF. 


Peter Robinson, ta 


OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST. 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 
rd 

PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 

INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 

NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 


Mention this Paper and we will send cary As on appro., with 
prices, etc., post paid in United Ringroos, /vont mifactory— 
17, THE BROADWAY, WEST NokwooD, LONDON, S.E. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Bveniog Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-mace Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 


Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


ee eee 
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CADBURY’s COCOA 
, » | is entirely free from all ad- 
r mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
. . darken the colour. 
“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 


COCOA ltd rein dino 


Wrrsown, in the Illustrated London 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST.| *. 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
Cea her on having CADBURY’S—sold 
 -=The* temed @aicite.”. lest ; vonly in Packets and Tins—as 
The’ Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet, _ . sdlsde Consen ave élten sabaiituied 
“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and for the sake of extra profit. 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


H one interested in Nursing Metters should read 


a The NWURSsING RECORD. 
a oy Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
3 Published every Saturday. ' Price One Penny. 


d ; Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., eto. 


TEACHING BY POST. 


LADIES anxious to continue their studies 


KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


may Lentil ee oe THE MOST eee KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
tor Seer Movers tancsiere, al Enon soo] ff [ & 2 & | keatinas couch tozenars. — 
a Greex, Margematics, Parnosopny | - KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Scrence. 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 
SPECIAL BROWNING CLASS. 


inn orwiwor. |G OCOA 


Term begins January 5tTa—10ru. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Intending students should write now for 
particulars to" Miss 8. E. Murray, St. George’s 
Classes, 5, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


‘REAL THE RESOoOR™.” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from cough try them at once; y will 
cure, and Rey will net injure ao bealth ; 

delicate can take them. a 
remedy nt Me simply unrivalled. Sold 
everywhere in 183d. tins. 


Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all ts and Bookstalls (to order). 
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